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DECEMBER. 


“With more than Summer’s beauty fair, 
‘the trees in Winter’s garb are shown; 
What a rich halo melts io air 
Around their crystal branches thrown! 


O God of Nature! with what might 

Of beauty showered on all below, 
Thy guiding power would lead aright 

arth’s wanderer all thy love to know ” 
—Andrews Norton, 

ECEMBER; the 
best of the cir- 
h6\cle of The 
#) Months, and 
; the fruition, the 
|) crowning glory 
of the year! 
And what a jol- 
ly month it is. 
New England 

thrift and fore- 
E\ sight are appa- 
rent all about the 










mer; in the cel- 
lar,—sometimes in 
the garret,—in the kitchen, 
the corn-house, wood-house 
and hay-mows. The cattle are 
gathered in, and are fairly estab- 
lished in their winter quarters. 
A little habit has taught each one to know his 
particular crib, so that all come to their places 
as quietly and regularly as a squad of well- 
drilled soldiers wheel into line at the word of 
command. They soon become familiar with 








their master, recognize his voice, even his step, 
and greet him with earnest longings, when the 
stated hours for feeding arrive. The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the cow her master’s 
crib. The horses neigh and paw the floor, 
impatient as a child, for the forthcoming 
food. They have quickened appetites in the 
keen air, and eat without fear of indigestion 
and night-mare. 

The sheep are less orderly, and impatient of 
restraint, of any kind. They need, therefore, 
ample room, light and warmth, in which to ex- 
ercise. In feeding, they are continually 
changing position, leaving a favorable spot for 
one not half so good, rushing headlong be- 
tween two others, or knocking over a weaker 
one, to get at the fodder which it had just 
left. This habit indicates that a flock needs 
three or four times as many lateral feet of 
space, in feeding, as there are animals in it, 
in order that they should be quiet, and eat 
without molesting each other. 

Now, bright fires -are burning upon the 
hearth, in some favored rooms; the tea kettle 
sings on the cooking stove in the kitchen; the 
house cat lies purring in the warm sun, or, if 
evening has set in, stretches herself in the cor- 
ner of the sitting-room fireplace, or is coiled 
up, badger-like, behind the cooking stove in 
the kitchen! Why does she start so suddenly 
as though springing at something? Ah! na- 
ture is nature, and will have her way, asleep 
or awake! The cat has entombed some poor 
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rat or mouse during the day, probably, and is 
now dreaming of her exploits in catching it, 
as Goldsmith’s Old Soldier, 

“Shouldered his crutch and told how fields were won.” 

Let her sleep. She and the children are on 
excellent terms, and give place to each other, 
as regards the cozy niches about the fire. 

How delightful the evening temperature, 
as the family gathers around the lamp, and 
newspapers and books are opened, the news of 
the day discussed, and the experiments of 
Farmer Goit are approved or condemned. 
This is the gate of knowledge, the foundation 
and corner stone of improvement and progress. 
Let us illustrate : 

An acquaintance with the principles of (eol- 
ogy—even a superficial information of the sci- 
ence, would do several things for the farmer. 


1. It would confirm in his mind the truth- 
fulness and wonderful wisdom of the Mosaic 
account of the formation of this world, and 
the no less wonderful things which it contains. 

2. Because geology investigates the nature, 
composition, origin, structure, and arrange- 
ment of the materials of which the earth is 
composed. 

8. Because the soil we cultivate was once 
rock, of many kinds, some of them exceeding- 
ly valuable to the farmer, while others are of 
little use as producers of crops. 

4. Geology explains what are essential in 
our soils, so that the farmer understanding 
this may neglect those lands lacking in fertiliz- 
ing agent, and improve those which are sup- 
plied with them. 


For instance: fir and pine trees find a suffi- 
cient quantity of alkalies in granite and barren 
soils in which oaks will not grow; and wheat 
thrive in soils where lime abounds, but not 
where it is lacking. 

All kinds of grasses contain in the outer 
part of their leaves and stalks, a considerable 
portion of sand and potash,—in some form,— 
which gives them strength to stand erect. 
But in moist meadows this quality is lacking to 
a considerable degree. Knowing these facts, 
the farmer would not plant oaks on sandy bar- 
rens, nor look for protitable crops of timothy 
or red top grass on his low meadows. 

These simple illustrations are sufficient. 
Great is the privilege which these December 
evenings afford. Let them be improved until 
all minds are inspired by the wisdom which 


may be gained. Turn the attention for a sin- 
gle winter, three times each week to some 
special topic of instruction, and that mind will 
soon find itself in a new world of ideas, that 
will impart substantial comfort and gratifica- 
tion. 

December is full of appropriate lessons. It 
will yield instruction which will prove profita- 
ble in preparing the soil and planting in the 
spring; in the culture of crops in the summer ; 
in the early barvest of hay and grains, and the 
later ones which close up the labours of the 
field. 

In this inclement season let your charity 
abound. The poor ye have always with you. 
So says Holy Writ. Let your sympathies, and 
your acts, go forth into the homely dwellings 
of the poor, and minister to them as your 
means will justify. 

‘““Remember the poor, for bleak winds are blowing, 
And brightl, the frost-pear's are glietemng arvund; 

The streamlets have ceased all their musical flowing, 
And snow drifts lie scat ered all over ‘he ground, 

Remember the poor in their comtorilees dweliings, 
Il clad and iu-ted avd o’er-burd« ned with care; 

Oh, turn not away with a look eo repelling — 


‘Thy kindvess may eave them perbups from despair.” 
—Anonymous, 





THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

Every reflecting person will be likely to 
make this season a halting place in the path- 
way of life, from which to look back upon the 
past. 

He will summon before him, in the first 
place, the blessings which attend us in our 
highly-favored land,—a land, literally flowing 
with milk and honey, and all food for man and 
beast; a fine climate, beautiful changes in the 
seasons, and a land exempt from the terrible 
convulsions in nature which overthrow king- 
doms and decimate the people, in other re- 
gions of the world 

He will then call before him his own life for 
the past twelve months, and bring it to the 
test of the teachings of the Great Master ; 
will inquire what examples need correcting ; 
what trains of thought require to be changed 
into purer and more peaceful currents; and 
what barsh, or unkind language should give 
place to gentleness of speech, and tones of 
sympathy and love. 

Such a review would be profitable to all. 
It would tend to establish in the heart the 
principles of justice, mercy, charity, peace, and 
set the gates of heaven ajar, so as to give us 





glimpses of the ‘‘mansions” which we are told 
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by the Savior are ‘‘ia his Father's house,” and 
which he has gone to ‘‘prepare for us.” 

Then, as we are created to progress in 
knowledge, as well as in purity, the mind may 
be turned to secular affairs, and get a deeper 
insight into the things which pertain to our 
special vocations, so that we may acquire 
more power over nature around us. This 
would not only tend to higher enjoyment, but 
to an increase of profit in our business, and 
with that the means of a more extended useful- 
ness to our fellow-beings. 

The Months have again rolled round, com- 
pleting their circle, covering the earth with 
sustenance and beauty, or coming in grandeur 
or sublimity, even, and showing the love and 
power of Him who rules them all. 

We are in the enjoyment of civil and reli- 
gious liberty,—a boon not capable of being ex- 
pressed by any language that we can com- 
mand,—of a wonderfully extended and fertile 
country. The arts and sciences have progressed 
so as to alleviate an immense amount of human 
toil that our ancestors were subjected to, and 
all are left free to choose their own occupation 
and modes of life, and carve out their fortune, 
scarcely knowing that a law exists, only in its 
infraction. There never was a more highly 
favored people. Let us see that our heritage 
is kept pure for those who are to succeed us. 





For the New Englard Farmer. 
THE POTATO. 


It is now more than two centuries since the 
potato was domesticated and its value somewhat 
appreciated. Notwithstanding this long lapse 
of time since it was taken from its wild state 
in South America and literally transformed in 
its habits and character, it gave no decided in- 
dication of suffering from the transformation 
until the present century, nor even then until 
within the past thirty or thirty-five years. 

‘l'rue, indeed, is it, that it was subject to ills 
in common with all other cultivated crops, by 
reason of unpropitious seasons, or injudicious 
culture. In the early part of this century, 
the farmers of England, and to some extent 
those of Lrelaxd, were troubled with what was 
there termed the curl. Various reasons were 
given for the appearance of this disease by 
those who at that time wrote on the subject, 
but nothing decisive was ever arrived at as the 
true cause of the trouble. The most satisfac- 
tory reasons were the constant planting from 
the same variety and on the same land, so that 
potatoes degenerated and at length yielded in- 
different crops, and over-manuring with green 
dung. 





I incline to the opinion that in these reasons, 
then given for the disease called curl, we have 
the secret of the cause of our present potato 
disease. Our whole process of culture is ar- 
tificial, and Nature seems to resent the injury 
inflicted upon her. If we would rid ourselves 
of what is popularly termed the potato rot,— 
we must go back to first principles; get the 
wild seed and begin where the first cultivators 
began, and we may be quite sure that for many 
years we shall be safe from the ravages of dis- 
ease. It will be of little use to sow the seed 
grown from our present diseased stocks. ‘The 
constitution is bad, and the progeny will surely 
inherit the evil. 

I have tried this, and speak from personal 
experience. About 1842, I put 140 bushels of 
sound potatoes into the cellar that were only 
three years remove, from the seed-ball. The 
whole of them rotted in less than three months. 

As at present situated, we must try to con- 
form our practice to the well ascertained con- 
ditions of the patient. ‘The potato, just now, 
is our ‘‘sick man” in the vegetable kingdom. 

The soil, the quantity put in for seed, the 
food we give them, and the nursing requisite 
to insure their well-being, are the important 
conditions of successful treatment. I believe 
it is now conceded that heavy wet lands should 
be avoided, and choice made of good, strong 
mellow soils that will make acrop of fair yield 
without manure. lam aware that I lay my- 
self liable to be assailed for this condemna- 
tion of manure in cultivating the potato, but I 
am certain that abundance of facts serve to 
prove that it has been one of the greatest 
causes of the disease, by stimulating to an un- 
healthy degree. 1 have used various kinds of 
manure, and none at all, in experiments to test 
this point, and am satisfied that immunity from 
the rot is to be found, if at all, in the ab- 
sence of fertilizers. 

1 have known large fields of potatoes in one 
night to turn black and emit in the morning a 
most disgusting stench,—while in an adjoining 
lot, planted with the same seed, the crop ma- 
tured and was marxeted sound. On inquiring 
into the reasons for the condition of these 
crops, | found that green stable and slaughter- 
house manure was used on the lot that rotted, 
and that the healthy field received no mauure 
of any kind. lt was pastured in previous 
years and was in good condition for making a 
crop. 

As to the amount of seed we should use, I 
think there need be no serious question with 
those who are familiar with the published re- 
ports during the past few months of the re- 
sults obtained in using very little seed in the 
expe:iments with the Early Rose and other 
new varieties. The yield obtained is far be- 
yond the usual average, and in every instance 
that has come under my notice, but one eye 
has been used in x hill. If these results are 
80, what is to be gained by putting in whole or 
even half potatoes as many do? In 1855 or 
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1856 I experimented with seed by using large, 
medium-sized, halves, and pieces with one and 
two eyes in ahill. These were planted in 
rows, side by side, in the order in which I 
have here written them, ina field of four acres. 
They were weighed and minutes were kept ot 
the result. I have lost the memorandum, but 
the results are familiar to me and not likely to 
be forgotten. The uncut potatoes rotted very 
badly. The large ones produced more than 
one half rotten ones, while the small cut pieces 
were exempt from the rot almost entirely,— 
probably not one bushel on the whole four 
acres aside from the few rows where I used 
the large seed in the experiment. 

From this result I derived additional evi- 
dence of what I had for years regarded as true, 
that we should use as little seed as possible 
and secure the germ,—compeling the plant to 
seek for nourishment outside of the parent 
tato, which contains the fatal poison that has 
been accumulating in all the years of its un- 
natural culture. [am not sure but we might 
after years of culture in this way throw off the 
disease and restore the plant to health again. 
I cannot see any practical use in using seed in 
such large quantities as many do. 

I have referred to the results obtained with 
the Early Rose. I fear that in most, if not 
all, these reported cases of large returns, they 
have been purchased at the expense of the 
health of the potato by over-stimulating with 
manure. . Time will tell howthatis. It would 
be well if some of our farmers of means would 
year after year institute experiments that would 
set’ at rest these ever-recurring questions, 
about which their seems to be so many con- 
flicting theories. K. 0. 

Oct. 25th, 1869. 





MY EXPERIENCE IN PORE RAISING. 


The result of my own experience for sev- 
eral years past has convinced me that the pre- 
vailing error in pork raising is in overfeeding. 
The hoggish appetite of the swine ‘growing 
with its growth and strengthening with its 
strength,” has met with too ready an acquies- 
cence on the part of his keeper, and has not re- 
warded at the meat tub the extravagant outlay 
which has been deemed necessary to satisfy it. 
Beyond a certain point in feeding swine, no 
beneficial results are attained; on the con- 
trary, the undue development of the stomach 
of the animal by producing an unnatural crav- 
ing for the amount of food adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the stomach, rather than to the re- 
oe of growth and development, pro 

uces waste and consequent loss of profit 
_ briefly stated, is my theory, based upon 
8. 


Several years since, I began to practice 
more care in the raising of swine, weighing 
and measuring all the corn, meal and other 
feed used in raising a definite number, and 
noting the exact amount necessary for the larg- 





est production of pork. The want of care 
and attention to this matter will almost inva- 
riably, as I presume the most of you readers 
will admit, carry the expense of raising pork 
nearly if not quite up to the value of the pro- 
duction. 

Year before last, corn was high and pork 
cheap. In a conversation with some of my 
neighbors on the question of the profit or loss 
of making pork during that season, one stat- 
ing tbat his pork would cost him fifteen cents 
per ponud, and another that he could. not raise 
it for less than twenty-five cents, I ventured 
to make the assertion that with corn at $1.50 
pr bushel, and pork but ten cents per pound, 

would suffer no loss. This was in December. 
I procured corn and meal at the above named 
price, and having three swine to fatten, I as- 
certained their weight at that time, and at the 
time of killing, which was in the latter part of 
February following. An exact estimate of the 
increase in weight showed that I had succeeded 
within one-half pound of pork of accomplish- 
ing the financial feat promised to my doubting 
neighbors. 

My process of feeding is as follows : —I take 
a spring pig and commence by giving him from 
a gill to half a pint of raw meal, mixed with 
a sufficient quantity of milk to wet thoroughly, 
to which I add about a half a pint of milk three 
times a day, with a few potatoes boiled. I 
feed a few potatoes until the pig is about four 
months old; my object in giving the potatoes 
being not so much for food as to produce a 
sufficient development of the stomach. After 
that, until six months old, I give three pints of 
raw meal with about four quarts of milk a day, 
occasionally giving afew potatoes. After that 
until fattening time, 1 feed two quarts of meal 
with four quarts of milk or water per day. 
During fattening time I feed the swine one 
quart of meal with one quart of drink three 
times a day. If water is accessible to the ani- 
mal at any and all times, it will be found that 
he will not drink a pint a day in addition to 
the above named quantity given with the food. 

For the past four or five years I have raised 
and fatted from three to five hogs per year on 
the above quantity, averaging fifteen pounds 
of pork to a bushel of corn. It will be seen 
that I discard swill and house slops as worse 
than useless, having demonstrated from actual 
experience that these sloppy messes, so con- 
veniently disposed of and so lavishly fed out 
to the swine, render a larger quantity of more 
substantial food necessary in fattening time, 
in order to satisfy the cravings of appetite, 
without a corresponding increase of pork pro- 
duced. 

My experience has demonstrated, to my own 
satisfaction at least, that meal fed ina raw 
state is better than when cooked. I now have 
a hog one year old the 21st of last June, raised 
on the above named quantity of food, which 
now, Sept. 21st, girths five feet, and measures 
five feet ten inches in length, estimated to 
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weigh 450 pounds dressed pork. I com- 
menced feeding this swine for fattening, the 
three quarts of meal per day, on the 5th day 
of Sept.— Winslow Arey, Hampden, in Maine 
Farmer. 





THE HIGH PRICE OF MEAT. 


The Courrier de la Boucherie of Paris con- 
tains an article upon the rising prices of butch- 
er’s meat all over Europe, which have at- 
tracted serious notice in France. All the 
French markets have been gradually rising 
for the past six years; so much so that the ad- 
vance constitutes a considerable surchage upon 
the consumption of the country. Choice parts 
are double the price they were, and inferior 
joints are fully one-third higher. It was thought 
that the opening of the new markets at La Vil- 
lette. Poissy, and Sciana, two years ago, would 
lower prices in Paris; but the result has been 
quit» the opposite, and the advanceed prices 
of Paris have been met by corresponding 
movements at the provincial markets—for in- 
stance, at Aix, Bordeaux, Caen, Chartres, 
Dijon, Lisieux, Nismes, Rouen, Toulon, and 
Lyons. 

It is the same in England, notwithstanding 
great supplies of cattle from Holland and Bel- 
gium and Germany. In Holland and Germany 
fat cattle have not been so dear for two years 
as they arenow. In Germany beef and mutton 
have not advanced so much as in France and 
England, because the consumption of pork is 
greater; but in Prussia there has been a dis- 
tinct advance in all descriptions of meat, and 
in Italy the rise is still making progress. 

This review, adds the Courrier, will give 
some idea of the present state of the trade 
throughout Europe. It establishes the fact 
that prices are as high as consumers can bear ; 
that any further advance will gravely com- 
promise the trade ; and on these grounds breed- 
ers are urged, while the French government is 
recommended, if a most important branch of 
trade is to be maintained, to encourage breed- 
ers in such effort. 





SAVE THE CORN FODDER. 


We have long been of the opinion that 
there was not that attention paid to the curing 
and saving of the cornfodder that its value 
demanded. Every good farmer must know 
that cattle eat it greedily through the winter, 
and if cut and steamed it is as good for them 
as the best hay and really more milk-produc- 


ing. 

Where is the necessity of allowing it to re- 
main in shocks until the middle or end of 
November? Corn should not be cut down 
until the stalks are dying and the grain is 
send hard, and then it should remain no 
onger in the field than is absolutely necessary 
for the drying of the grain. It should be 
husked as early as possible, and the fodder 





tied up in bundles and either carefully stacked 
near the cattle stables or put under shelter in . 
sheds. 

It is well known, too, that horses prefer it 
to the best hay; also that the blades are es- 
pecially sought for to feed racing animals, 
strengthening their wind and bottom beyond 
any other food. It is besides wholesome pro- 
vender and helps most beneficially in making 
the winter’s supply of hay hold out till late in 
the spring, with the addition of chopped roots, 
which every farmer, who shrewdly looks to 
the main chance, ought to cultivate for feed- 
ing in the early part of the winter.—German- 
town Telegraph. 





Bony Deposrrs.—The horse, either from 
natural predisposition or from the severe ex- 
ertions he is called upon to perform, is cer- 
tainly more liable to bony depositions than any 
other animal. Adapted as he is to carry 
weight, and travel with speed, his ligaments 
and sinews are severely tasked and exposed to 
the consequences of over exertion. Yet, in 
addition to this, we are disposed to con- 
clude, that in the horse, nature more read- 
ily seeks to relieve herself by ossific forma- 
tions than in the human being. Some horses, 
too, show a much greater disposition to these 
depositions than others; the same amount of 
injury in the one animal will produce them, 
while in others it will have no such effect. 

This predisposition ot some horses to be- 
come affected with spavins, splints, or ring- 
bones, is a matter of much importance in 
breeding; for it is no doubt hereditary, and 
ought to influence, in some degree, the choice 
of the mare, or the selection of the sire. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that the shape 
of the limbs which may predispose horses to 
become afflicted with these diseases is still 
more hereditary, aud an objeet, therefore, of 
still greater importance.—Prairie Farmer. 





ManvrinG Lanp wits Sop.—A Herkimer 
County, N. Y., correspondent of one of our 
exchanges says that sod is one of the best 
means of manuring—indeed the best generally 
speaking,—for this sod obtains its wealth 
mostly from the atmosphere, and needs not be 
shoveled and carted on the field. It is the 
means of manuring the land here. It is the 
successful means—only thoroughly so how- 
ever, with the use of clover in connection. 
Farms in this county have improved wonder- 
fully. The land is better, and in many places 
much better, than the original soil was. And 
yet it has been cropped for near a century, 
the last 20 to 30 years being employed in 
graining and raising clover—raising it for 
seed to a large extent, so much so that the 
Herkimer county seed, was as noted as its 
cheese now is. Since the dairying era com- 


menced, the land has been improving, and all 
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along it has been paying better than ruising 
. grain; and this with less labor. Sod has 
done it. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

PAR CULTURE FOR Prorit. By P.T. Quinn, Practical 
Horticulturist, New York: Tribune Association. 
1869. 72 pages, 

Mr. Quinn’s long experience as foreman and 
maneger of the Prof. Mapes’ nurseries and orchard 
has afforded him rare opportunities for familiarity 
with practical pear culture. The small number 
‘of varieties that he finds profitable will strike the 
attention of every reader of his book. Having 
lost thousands of dollars in attempting to cultivate 
some fifty varieties, he finds only some half a doz- 
en profitable on pear stocks, and asingle one on 
quince. On pear stocks he prefers Bartlett and 
Doyenne Boussock, for early; Clairgeau and 
Seckel for autumn; and Anjou, Lawrence and 
Winkfield for winter. For dwarfs the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme. His remarks and cautions on choice 
of aspect and varieties, preparation of soil, plant- 
ing, pruning, gathering, marketing, &c., will be 
valuable to all who cultivate pears for profit. 
When reading any book, we like to feel that the 
author understands his subject, but we dislike to 
have him remind us of the fact too often in ex- 
press terms. We think, that a smaller volume 
might have contained all he wished to say, and 
that an alphabetical index of subjects of two pages, 
would have been worth more tothe practical reader 
than the twenty pages of introduction, preface, 
and inconvenient if not useless table of contents. 
The cuts, too, are clumsy aud coarse. 





Nepraska.—For the purpose of correcting the 
impression made upon the minds of those who 
studied geography in books and atlases which rep- 
resented that section as the “Great American 
Desert,” the Omaha Agriculturist has obtained a 
statement from ten dealers in and manufacturers 
of agricultural implements and machines, of the 
numbcr sold by them in that town since the com- 
mencement vf the present year. From these state- 
ments we find that the number of ploughs sold up 
to October has been 3455, reapers and mowers 804, 
horse rakes 510, wagons 706, threshing machines 
52, seed sowers 198, and other things in pro- 
portion. The sale of so large a number of imple- 
ments and machines in a single town, in about six 
months, is a pretty good indication that the far- 
mers of this young State are doing something to 
make the “‘Desert”’ “blossom as the rose.” 





Patent Grape Growino.—In reply to a corre- 
spondent who asks if there is any patent on any 
particular way of growing grape vines irom short 
cuttings, the Prairie Farmer says, a patent was 
issued to William Griffith, North East, Pa., May 14, 
1867, for propagating grape vines from single buds 
in the open field. This patent covers the mode of 





propagating grape vines in open field culture, by 
covering single bud cuttings with a cold mulch, 
applied in sufficient depth to keep down the tem- 
perature of the bud, and thereby retard its sprout- 
ing until the roots have been adequately developed. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—The estimated stock of domestic wool in Bos- 
ton is 11,100,000 pounds; in New York, 3,400,000 
pounds; and in Philadelphia, 4,300,000 pounds. 


—A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 
finds that peeling willows in June, or whenever 
the bark will slip, and letting them stand till the 
next season, is sure death to stem and root. 


—A correspondent of the FARMER, at Groton, 
N. H., writing October 4, says that the corn crop 
is much better than was expected during the sum- 
mer; potatoes are first-rate in quantity and qual- 
ity, with but little rot; apples, especially grafied 
fruit, almost a failure. 


—The asparagus growers at Oyster Bay, L.L., 
find that, by dusting the plants attacked by the 
larvae of the asparagus beetle with lime, they can 
effectually destroy it. It does not affect the beetle 
itself, which is quite lively and readily jumps 
away if annoyed by anything, but the larve being 
very thin-skinned, it appears to burn them or dry 
them up as soon as ittouchesthem. By frequently 
going over the beds, its ravages may be completely 
arrested. 

—aA correspondent of the Rural World, who has 
lived on the Channel Islands twenty years, and 
raised cattle there, says that when these Channel 
Island cows are removed, though they may be 
good milk and butter producers, he does not be- 
lieve that they will, anywhere else produce as 
they do in their native place. He believes the 
peculiar climate, which allows grass to remain 
green allthe year ; the careful and regular way in 
which cows are feed there; and the warm stabling 
and constant attention which they receive—make 
them produce more and richer milk than they 
ever can elsewhere. 


—At a recent discussion by the Lexington, Ky., 
Farmer’s Club of the best method of harvesting 
corn, Mr. John Webb said that in his opinion the 
best way is to cut it up when thoroughly ripe; be- 
cause, first, the fodder is much better when dry, 
and second, the corn is more healthy when fully 
matured for man and beast. When it is cut green, 
experience proves that corn is certain to cause 
colic in the animals using it; green fodder is al- 
ways unpalatable to stock, and it is especially so 
when damp. At one time in his life he believed 
in the value of green fodder, and has hurried out 
at daylight with his hands to secure it before it 
became dry, but he is satisfied now, from his own 
observation and that of other farmers, that dry 
fodder is eaten with more avidity than green, and 
cattle look better from using it. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE GARDEN IN DECEMBER. 


It is an axiom with all prudent rulers and 
governments, ‘‘In time of peace prepare for 
war.” As thoughtful gardeners we will adopt 
the spirit of this motto, and say, ‘*In time of 
leisure prepare for the busy season.” The 
gardener who drops his implements at the first 
approach of hard frosts and gives his garden 
no more attention till the opening of another 
season, always finds himself behind hand in 
more respects thanone. There is always work 
that is in order; seed time and harvest bring 
their appropriate duties, and so does the season 
of comparative leisure! While there may be 
but little labor for the hands, there is more 
opportunity for the exercise of the mind 
Thought, reflection, and planning contribute 
largely towards success in any calling, and a 
leisure season is the most favorable time for 
this occupation. 

Sometimes there is an ‘‘open spell” of 
weather in December, favorable for out-door 
work, when improvements, &c., may be made ; 
cleaning up, pruning, draining, ploughing, 
spading, &c., may be done. Turning up the 
soil at this season, often brings to the surface 
a large number of insects and their chrysalids, 


&c., which the weather will destroy, or the 


birds and fowls pick up and devour. If heavy 
snows or rains and ice come and adhere to 
trees, shrubs, or vines, attention is needed, 
that damage does not occur from overloading, 
breaking or splitting down of the trees and 
branches, by gently shaking off the snow or 
ice. The fences, gates, &c., will need to be 
looked after, to see that they are in good 
order, and kept shut, to keep out farmer 
**Slack’s” or neighbor ‘‘Don’t Gare’s” cattle, 
as they range the highways or fields. 

Our hints for the practical, every-day oper- 
ations during the winter season must be brief. 

Cotp Frames —In a late article in the Far- 
MER, on ‘‘Cold Frames and their u-es,” there 
was an error in saying ‘‘sow seed of cabbage 
and cauliflower the last of September.” I had 
in mind to say the last of August, and find by 
referring to my notes, that such was the time. 
The error must have occurred in writing out 
the article. In this latitude the first. week in 
September is late enough in general seasons ; 
sown then, the plants will have attained a 
growth of two to four inches upon the ap- 
proach of cold weather, when they are trans- 
planted into the cold frames, the plants set 
deep, putting the whole length of the stem, up 
to the leaves, into the soil, so that the stem 
may be protected, as it is the most tender part 
of the plant, and is first affected by cold. The 
main point in the successful wintering of plants 
in cold frames, is to give proper ventilation,— 
all that is possible without exposing the plants 
to too great cold. Attention is needed to see 
that mice do not gain admittance and so 
destroy the plants. ‘Trap or poison them, and 





keep them out at all events. See that the 
frames are well banked up on all sides, and 
provide mats or shutters convenient to be used 
in severe weather. The novice in the use of 
cold frames may meet with some drawhacks 
or failures at first, in which case he should not 
be discouraged, but draw lessons so as to avoid 
shoals and quicksands in the future. 
Compost.—All good gardeners look out in 
advance for liberal supplies of compost and 
manure. and the winter is the great season for 
accumulation, Muck or dried earth should be 
provided in abundance, to absorb all the li- 
quids, &c., from the privy, pig sty, stable, 
and to mix with the droppings of the poultry. 
Muck or woods earth mould may be dug and 
hauled frequently, at any time during winter, 
and often easier or more conveniently on the 
sled than on the cart or wagon. No danger 
of hauling or getting together too much, as it 
will keep and be all the better for keeping. 
Seeps.—Take good care of all home pro- 
duced. Select the best only, and clean out 
all others. Make a list of what is wanted, 
and if you cannot obtain pure and good of 
your friends, be in readiness to order from 
reliable producers and dealers as soon as their 
stocks are offered. W. H. Wurre. 
South Windsor, Conn., 1869. 





THE SOUTHERN SCORPION. 


The Scorpion is frequently found in Geor- 
gia, yet it is not abundant. It is a little ven- 
omous reptile, about an inch and a half to 
two inches in length, of a brown color, and in 
general appearance somewhat resembling a 
small crayfish, except the tail, which, instead 
of being flat, is armed with a horny spear and 
within which is a very sharp poisonous sting 
which can be used at will. The tail is curved 
over on its back, in the form of a hook. The 
sting or wound it inflicts is very poisonous and 
painful, although I have never known it to 
prove fatal. As their abode is generally under 
rotten logs, persons engaged in clearing new 
land are sometimes stung in the hand by them; 
the hand and arm swell up rapidly and be- 
come much inflamed, and the victim is laid up 
for two or three weeks and then slowly re- 
covers. 

Its habits are the most interesting part, 
however. The female, after being mmpreg- 
nated by the male, falls to and eats him up ; 
she then lays five or six eggs and fastens them 
upon her own back, where they are hatched; 
she then turns her tail over her back and 
stings all to death that she can reach; a por- 
tion of the brood, however, usually escapes ; 
those that are killed the mother devours when 
they fall off. The young that escape death, 
as they increase in strength and age begin to 
devour the mother, by eating into her back and 
vitals and finally kill her.—Georgia corres- 
pondent Germantown Telegraph. 
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A DURHAM HEIFER 


Whatever may be the final decision of far-| 


mers as to the claims of the breeders of the 
milking families of the Durhams or Short- 
horns as to their excellence for the dairy, 
there can be no doubt as to the popularity of 
the beef producing families. Our Cattle Shows 
and our city live stock markets furnish ample 
proof that they are popular with feeders East 
and West, but more especially perhaps at the 
West and Southwest. 

A very fine illustration of the characteris- 
tics of the milking family of this race of cat- 
tle was given in the Wreekty Farmer of 
March 27th, and in the MonrTHty at page 
237. 

The cut which we give this week is the por- 
trait of a two-year-old heifer, of the beef pro- 
ducing Short-horns, and it well illustrates the 
wonderful fullness in every part of the carcass 
that distinguishes the pure bred animal of this 
class, making it valuable all over, even where 
most other breeds fail, and with no more offal 
than in a creature of a third less size of an 
inferior breed. 

A comparison of these two illustrations, as 
representatives of the two families of Short- 
horns,—the one bred for the dairy, and the 
other for the butcher,—will prove interesting 
to those of our readers who are inquiring into 
these matters. 


OF A BEEF FAMILY. 


Most feeders desire a quick return for capital 
and food, and the animal which gives it in the 
shortest time is generally preferred. The 
| flesh of the Devon and of some others may be 
_ of finer grain and of tenderer quality, but for 
early maturity, weight of meat, ripeness of 
| points, and fullness in choice places, superior- 
ity is claimed for the beef families of the Dur- 
‘hams. Oar cut, which is a specimen of good 
engraving, is copied from Allen’s American 
Cattle. 





To Break a Horsk or PuLLING AT THE 
| HaLrer.—Procure a small rope, (about three- 
fourth inch is best, although a strong bed- 
cord will answer,) put the middle of the rope 
under the horse’s tail, as one would the crup- 
_per, cross the ropes on the back, bring the 
ends forward and tie so as to form the lower 
part of a breast collar. To hitch, put the 
halter-strap down through the ring, and tie 
to the rope collar.—-Rural New Yorker. 








PLANTING THE CuEsTNUT.—In this region 
they may be planted as soon a; they fall from 
the tree, while the shell is yet moist; or they 
can be put at once into rather moist sand, un- 
til the middle of November, or until March. 
We prefer the autumnal planting, immediately 
after the chestnut falls {from the burr. It is a 
rapid grower, and with proper pruning it can 
be formed into a beautiful tree.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 
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WHEAT CULTURE. 

MONG farmers in this coun- 
try as well as in Europe, the 
question as to the proper 
amount of seed to be used 
in the cultivaticn of grain 
has of late received consid- 
erable attention. We have 
long been convinced that in 
raising wheat too much seed 
‘\\, to the acre is used, and have 


planted not sowed. If this 
is done at the proper time, 
winter wheat may be raised 
with as much certainty as spring wheat; in- 
deed, we think with more certainty, and every 
one knows that winter wheat, when it suc- 
ceeds, yields a larger crop and of better qual- 
ity. Let it be planted as early as itcan be with- 
out danger of the seed* stalk starting before 
the frost, and the plant will become well 
rooted, and unless the water stands upon the 
surface it will not suffer from the winter. 





We are inclined to believe that wheat put 
into the ground from two to four inches deep, 
in rows sixteen or eighteen inches apart, with 
the grains not less than six inches apart in the 
row, would yield, with proper cultivation 
afterward, double the number of bushels 
usually obtained per acre. 


Why should wheat unlike other crops de- 
teriorate both in quantity and weight, as it is 
well known that it does? Cornis not only 
kept up to its full standard, but constantly im- 
proved, by selecting the best grains for seed, 
and giving it clean culture and allowing each 
plant sufficient space in which to spread its 
roots and find nourishment. New corn sown 
broadcast and so thick that it would shade the 
ground and thus keep down the growth of 
weeds, and the corn for seed taken from the 
average product of the field, how long before 
it would depreciate as much as the wheat crop 
has done ? 

The idea that wheat must grow so thick as 
to shade the ground in the spring, and thus 
favor the catch of grass seed which we usually 
sow with it, or so thick as to smother the weeds 
in the rich but poorly cultivated soils of the 
West, is we believe all wrong. We ask why 
grass seed should be sown at all with wheat? 
It can be sown to better advantage afier the 





wheat is harvested, if the wheat has been 
properly cultivated. The wheat needs the 
whole strength of the soil while it is growing, 
as muchas does the corn, and the weeds should 
be kept down by cultivation in the wheat field, 
as well as in the corn field. 

The editor of the Prairie Farmer in dis- 
coursing upon this subject makes some very 
sensible remarks, which we would commend 
to the consideration of Eastern as well as 
Western wheat growers. He says: ‘‘If wheat 
is sown thick enough to keep weeds down it is 
sown thick enough to keep down a large num- 
ber of spires that would grow and produce 
seeds, ‘some an hundred fold, some sixty fold 
and some thirty fold’, if there was room 
enough for them to develop. 

‘‘How many of our farmers are aware how 
near together the grains of wheat lie when 
they sow two bushels of wheat to the acre? 
and yet some sow heavier than that. One 
peck to the acre will put four grains on every 
square foot of the land, and it is highly prob- 
able that these are more than would grow to 
the best advantage. The truth is that very 
few of us have ever seen the product of a sin- 
gle grain of wheat that was growing to the 
best advantage in regard to space and cultiva- 
tion. One grain of wheat in soil free from 
weeds and kept mellow as we do the soil around 
some vegetables would show a product as 
different from what we see in an ordinary 
broadcast wheat field as the solitary mountain 
oak differs from the puny sapling in the shady 
forest. 

‘One of the best yields of wheat that we 
have heard of this season, is that of Dr. James 
S. Hamilton, of Athens, Georgia. This crop 
has forty-six bushels to the acre. We have 
not seen it stated how much seed was sown, 
but from the fact that it was drilled eighteen 
inches apart, we conclude that but little seed 
was used. 

“The experiment of Alderman Mechi, of 
I.ondon, showed the astonishing yield of forty- 
eight bushels, and two bushels of screenings, 
to the acre, on Jand on which less than a peck 
of seed was sown, or rather planted. This 
wheat weighed sixty-six pounds to the bushel. 

‘*When the time comes that we plant, hoe 
and cultivate wheat, a part of the extra ex- 
pense of tending it will be defrayed by the 
saving of seed, from the difference of the 
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two bushels or more which many now use, 
and the peck that will be spread over the same 


ground.” 





SEED WHEAT. 

An anecdote is told of a former Emperor 
of China, to the effect that walking by the 
side of a wheat field, he saw a stalk of wheat 
much larger and riper than the rest of the 
field, and that he plucked it and saved the 
grains to be sowed, and from it derived a va- 
riety of wheat much earlier and more pro- 
lific than the wheat in common use, and thus 
conferred a great benefit upon his people. 
When wheat is sown in drills, we can easily 
pass through the field and cut into a bas- 
ket the heads that are the plumpest and first 
ripe, and beat out the grains for seed. Ina 
day’s time a careful man might thus collect 
several pecks of seed wheat, that would be as 
much beiter than the average of the field as 
the ears of corn that we select for seed are 
better than the average corn of the corn crop 
When we come to sow with the drill, only 
about a peck to the acre, this will not be so 
great a job as it would now seem, when we 
sow two bushels to the acre. The next best 
course would be probably to use the Sepa- 
rator of Mr. Sanford Adams, or some other 
Yankee invention, which will retain only the 
largest and plumpest grains to be used for 
seed, and let through ull the small grains and 
foul seeds. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRAPE-GROWING IN NEW ENGLAN). 


To persons who are fond of growing fruit, 
grape culture is very fascinating; and the 
manner in which some persons who were 
interested in the sale of vines described 
grapes,—their appearance, qualities, uses and 
culture,—was so interesting. that like a well 
written novel their recorded opinions and state 
ments could never be fully appreciated with- 
out digesting them in a way which often proves 
that ‘‘realicy is stranger than fiction,” and far 
more instructive, 

My articles on ‘‘Grape Fever” in the Far- 
MER for March, 1857, were intended to help 
those who at that time were in danger of catch- 
ing the fever; and had I not feared that, be- 
ing myself a dealer in vines, I might be sus- 
pected of having other motives, | should, at 
your repeated request, have said more about 
grape growing in New England. 

The years of drought, previous to the time 
above mentioned, enabled experienced persons 





to ripen in our neighborhood some Iona, Isra- 
ella and other valuable varieties, which here- 
about can never be ripened fit to eat except 
in rare seasons and under «nusually favorable 
conditions, and then at a cost four times the 
value of the fruit. Who, in the last three 
years, has beard of our most experienced am- 
ateurs ripening Iona, Israella, Adirondack, 
Rebecca and Allen’s Hybrid? Why is it, that 
in the agricultural and horticultural papers we 
now see so few advertisements of the above 
named vines and many others, including most 
of Rogers’ Hybrids. 

The truth which experience teaches in re- 
gard to out-door calture of the above named 
varieties is, that when they can be ripened 
they are. in the opinion of those we regard as 
good judges, excellent in appearance and fla- 
vor, but to ripen them at a cost that will give 
a profit is the impossible thing I am writing 
about. 

We have second-rate grapes which in suita- 
ble soil and location, and under orvinary cul- 
ture, will come to that condition of ripeness 
which will make them preferable to the first- 
rate ones for the table, if both are grown un- 
der the same conditions in our State or in any 
place north of Boston. I became so well sat- 
isfied of this, that for two years past I have 
been careful to say so to persons when en- 
gaged in selling vines to them, and when con- 
versing with visitors on the merits of each va- 
riety they may have been interestedin. Some 
who could afford it, concluded to experiment 
for themselves, and the result was that like 
myself they concluded that wit when bought 
by experience is often valuable; others eon- 
tinue to experiment and complain in a way 
that children sometimes will, when they are 
repeatedly foiled in endeavoring to accom- 
plish things which the laws of nature are op- 
posed to. 

I wish not to discourage the growing of 
grapes, improved varieties I mean. I wish all 
men to share with me any luxury nature fur- 
ni-hes for man’s good, and us grapes when 
fully ripe are pleasant to the taste and re- 
treshing to the eater of them, all who cannot 
afford to buy them, but who havea rod of 
land on which the sun shines, should grow 
them; for on even such a smail spave I some- 
times grow full one hundred pounds of feui', 
that most persons would relish and g-eatly en- 
joy the use of as refreshing food and drink, 

I am aWare that many say grapes ure an ex- 
pensive and an uncertain crop to grow. | an- 
swer, by no mvans is either correct in any 
sense that may not be applied to oth r fruits. 
The loss sustained in grape culture in the 
northern States can be traced to inexperience, 
or want of a broader experience, which would 
have suggested a change of variety of vine 
cultivated, instead of continuing to grow those 
“run out;” just as our farmers change their 
corn and other seeds; so those who have failed 
in the older grape-growing States should have 
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planted new varieties and selected those that 
suited the location. It will be said that this 
has been done without success, which I admit ; 
but, I also say, that in the same sense and to 
as great an extent, they have generally suc- 
ceeded, equally with the farmer who changes 
his corn an:t other seeds; in proof of which, 
note the astounding increase of quantity sent 
to all large cities, and the steady increase of 
the same. 

I have increased, in ten years, my stock of 
bearing vines from one vine to seven hundred, 
and stop only because I have no more suita- 
ble land for them. I do not expect they will 
make me rich in the generally accepted sense 
of that word, but they pay me to grow them 
on land that will sell for high prices, and 
where hired labor costs from two dollars to 
two and a quarter per day. Ina future paper 
I may say what varieties I have grown, how 
I grow them, and what has been my measure 
of success. JOHN FLEMING. 

Sh-rborn, Mass., Oct. 4, 1869. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOW THE CALF IS BEING RAISED. 


I am raising a calf which is now about seven 
weeks old. the calf was born July 16th. I 
bought it when five days old. I learned it to 
drink new milk in two days; I then substitu- 
ted skim milk so rapidly that in two days more 
I gave it no new milk at all; and in a week 
from the time of purchase its drink was about 
half skim milk and half hay tea. I was very 
particular fro u the first. to encourage it to eat 
hay. Experience teaches me that calves pre- 
fer early cut, last year’s hay, to anything 
newer. They will eat very little green grass 
when they can get that, and it seems to be just 
what they need to keep the bowelsin a healthy 
state. ‘There is more danger of a calf coming 
to harm from scouring than from any other 
cause. At sixteen days old, it would eat hay 
and chew the cud like an oldcow. When I be- 
gan cutting fodder corn, about the 8th of 
August, the calf being three weeks old, I 
pulled off and gave it the green leaves, of 
which it would eat sparingly At the age of 
six weeks I took it out doors for the first 
time, and since then have tied it out four 
hours per day, in the thin shade of a dying 
tree. 4 

Meanwhile plenty of loam, housed when 
dry for the purpose, bas been kept under the 
calf; and I consider the manure thus made 
has nearly or quite paid me for all time and 
labor expended up to the present time. I 
have given no meal or grain of any kind; the 
milk, hay tea, and hay and corn fodder, being 
its only food. I occasionally give it fresh 
loam from out doors toeat. Llitier it nights, 
and calculate to keep it in a comfortable con- 
dition. My neighbors say that the calf is a 
large, fine animal, with every prospect of mak- 
ing a good cow, especially for butter; and 





several have said it was the fattest calf they 
ever saw! 

From what I have seen, I think Dr. Hart- 
well has not given full credit to hay tea as 
food for young stock. I think, in raising a 
calf, the first object, (after it has sucked three 
or four times,) is to learn to drink well. For 
this purpose new milk is most convenient. 
Then, just as quickly as possible, substitute 
skim milk; then, if that is scarce, learn it as 
rapidly as possible to drink hay tea, in greater 
or less quantities. 

In Secretary Flint’s Fourteenth (Massachu- 
setts) Report, at pages 37 and 38, there 
is a statement of Hon. Simon Brown, (Ed. 
Farmer) that he has raised fine thrifiy calves 
with hay tea alone, after they were four or 
five weeks old,—the hay tea being largely 
mixed with the skim milk at first. 

In raising young stock, especially if they 
come late, great care should be used in feed- 
ing, bedding and sheltering these babies of 
the barn, especially in winter, to keep them 
thrifty, and prevent their geting stunted. 
Meanwhile, there may (may there not?) be 
such a thing as forcing a calf too much. A 
neighbor of mine raised a cow several years 
ago, I cannot give the exact details, but it 
sucked a long time, grew fast, and had a calf 
at fourteen months old; but as a cow she 
proved of value only for beef. 

There are many ways of raising stock, and 
no one exact rule will always suffice in full. 
‘‘What is food for one man, is poison for 
another,” andit is in a measure so with calves. 
Different breeds need different management, 
and so do different individuals of the same 
breed. The Jersey is tender. The Devon is 
hardy. Consequently a greater degree of 
care is necessary in raising Jersey, than in 
raising Devon cattle. 

But one thing is plain, the too frequent habit 
of tying out young stock in high grass, without 
shade, and giving no dry hay, is next te rvin- 
ous. Another important item is to feed warm 
drink to the calf. It is a great preventive 
of scouring. And more thn half the trouble 
in learning a calf to drink, usually resuits 


from giving the drink too cold. Please to 


note that! While I believe that skim milk 
and hay tea make the best food for calves, it 
is but fair to state the fact that very fine ani- 
mals are raised by other methods. A neigh- 
bor of mine, having no cow, purchased a two 
days old calf, and brought it up on oat meal 
gruel, and his success was such that it would 
be hard to convince him that oat meal is not 
the best food for growing calves. 1 think, 
however, that when such food is given to 
young stock, larger quantities are required to 
keep the animal up to a given standard when 
matured, than when the food has been of a 
lighter nature. 

The time I commence feeding calves with 
meal, is when cold weather begins in earnest. 


Then they need it. Begin with very small 
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quantities, and, as Dr. Hartwell says, don’t 
give more than the equivalent of a pint of 
corn meal a day, when a year old. Oats and 
shorts contain large quantities of bone-mak- 
ing material, and are probably the best grains 
for growing stock. There is no chewin 

bones by animals of any age thus fed. Still, 
where the calf is inclined to grow large and 
bony, and lacking in plumpness, corn meal 
may be substituted in a limited degree. 


Clover is probably better than any other 
one kind of hay for calves or milch cows, but 
all need a change. Rowen of any kind is ex- 
cellent, also corn fodder. A little bog hay 
will occasionally be eaten with avidity in pref- 
erence to any other, for a change, especially 
if the animal thinks it is stealing it. Noth- 
ing is so good as a daily feeding of some kind 
of roots. I do not think a calf is really fitted 
to eat much green food until it is from four to 
seven months old, the time varying with dif- 
ferent animals. It is also proper to com- 
mence gradually. A calf born in April or 
June may be let out into a dry pasture in Sep- 
tember or October, the grass not then being 
in a state to scour the animal, as in previous 
months. 

Meanwhile, as cattle are comparatively 
scarce and high, all the good stock, and none 
other, should be raised. 

A poor farmer without capital to expend in 
fine stock can often work into it by buying 
young calves from good stock, and taking pains 
with. them. A poor man of my acquaintance 
has a cow for which a rich manufacturer has 
made a standing offer of $150. He bought it 
when a small calf, and raised it by hand. 


Where milk cannot be had or spared, or is 
considered, as is often the case with milk 
sellers, too valuable to raise calves on, the 
oat meal gruel and hay tea may be resorted 
to; and the calves, as in Mr. Brown’s case, 
be raised on hay tea wholly, after five weeks 
old. Always study the comfort of the an- 
imal. The man who ties his calf out in the 
hot sun, and among the tall grass, ought to be 
tied out likewise, and fed on green apples. 
A good bed and warm stall in winter, save 
food, and increase the growth and value of 
animals. ‘Boards and nails,’ shingles and 
battens, are often substitutes for food, and a 

roper distribution of hay in the mow often 
Seas the wind out of a loose barn. Dry 
loam, should be stored, and used beneath the 
litter in winter, both for the comfort of the 
animal and for the saving of manure. 


In addition, I would say a word in regard 
to absorbents. It seems to be usually con- 
sidered that the only benefit in using absorb- 
ents for the manufacture of manure is in the 
saving of the liquid. It is evident however, 
that the dissolving power of urine and of 
green dung renders much crude inorganic 
matter, of which absorbents are usually com- 
posed, fit for plant food ; while the gases from 





the manure penetrate through the mass and 
become fixed and ready for plant food. 
Franklin, Mass., Sept. 5, 1869. Joun. 





PAMPERED STOCK, 


It is certainly to be regretted, that when the 
prospect for the general diffusion of the blood 
of so valuable a race of domestic animals as 
the Short-horn cattle seems so encouraging, 
there should be any of the breeders of these 
noble animals practicing such a system of 
feeding and management as cannot fail to have 
injurious effects upon the breed. High feed- 
ing, pampering and ‘‘training”’ for exhibition 
and sale, are not only calculated and intended 
to deceive and impose upon the public, but 
tend also, as every intelligent breeder knows, 
to a the health, the constitutional vigor, 
and all the useful qualities of our herds. 

Cattle are wanted for use, and not as mere 
ornaments; and therefore the best are those 
which make the largest return in good flesh 
and milk for the food consumed and the care 
bestowed upon them. Of course we cannot 
expect an animal to be successful under such 
a test as this, that has not a sound constitution, 
with such substance of bone and lean flesh as 
plenty of good grazing, with the exercise it 
will afford, alone can produce. 

To confine cattle in stalls from calf-hood, 
and feed them with oil meal and similar fat- 
producing substances ; to cover with blankets 
and rub and curry as horses are trained for 
the race, except that the sweating and exercise 
are omitted, will undoubtedly cover almost 
any animal with fat, give a fine gloss to the 
hair, and therefore, to an unpracticed hand, 
convey the idea of superior bandling. The 
flesh will be soft, the hide yielding and flabby ; 
whereas if the same amount of flesh had been 
laid on with ordinary feeding and grazing, 
with proper exercise, the flesh would feel firm 
and solid, though the skin would not have a 
harsh touch. When will our judges learn that 
a thin and flabby hide is objectionable, as is 
also soft and spongy flesh, when the animal 
is ripe-fat? here is scarcely a butcher 
in America so ignorant as not to know this. 

It is a well-known fact that up to the period 
of 1839 or 1840, the majority of Short-horns 
were kept only for grazing and dairy pur- 
poses, and were treated with only such feed- 
ing and care as the ordinary stock of good 
farmers had. If we may be permitted to ex- 
press the hope that the Durhams of our day 
are equal to those of that period, it is very 
certain that we have no evidence on which to 
ground the assertion that they are any better. 

Whiie, therefore, the pampering and train- 
ing, so common in our day, have, in many in- 
stances, very decidedly impaired the constitu- 
tion, the milking, grazing and other useful 
qualities, all intelligent men know that the 
practice has not even improved the style and 
appearance of the poe While fat and in 
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training, they have indeed looked sleek and | or Vermont to leave his old home and rush out 
smooth, and their soft and flabby handling has | here without first coming to survey the country ; 


pee with inexperienced men for quality ; 


but if I were a young man measuring off tape and 


ut when put on ordinary keeping and used ribbon, or selling stays and buttons to simpering 
for the common purposes of producing milk | young ladies in a city store, I would give such a 
or beef, they have sadly disappointed the ex- | jump over the counter that my feet would touch 


pectations of those who purchased them in the 
show condition. 

I do not object to keeping stock in good 
order. Cattle should have plenty of the best 
pasture in the grazing season, and of the best 
hay or its equivalent in winter, with some mval 
or grain to the calves and cows in milk. Nor 
is a moderate allowance of grain to all the 
stock in winter objectionable ; and where corn 
is not too dear, is probably not more expen- 
sive than to feed hay alone. What I object 
to is the unnatural method, already stated, of 
so much housing and over-feeding with oil 
cake, large quantities of milk, &c., so that 
breeding animals, old and young, are kept 
just as fat as all this care and stuffing will 
make them; and that, not with honest, solid 
flesh of well marbled (lean and fat,) as good 
beef ought to be, but of the soft and greasy 
sort, tha will produce the fashionable touch. 
—Hon. T. C. Jones, in Ohio Farmer. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—It is stated that the Percheron horses, intro- 
duced into Central Ohio within the last f2w years, 
are giving good satisfaction, and are being bred 
more extensively this year than at any previous 
one. 


—Mr. J. Harris says in the Agriculturist that he 
does not know how he could get along without 
petroleum. He keeps the wood work of his farm 
tools and implements saturated with it, to keep 
the rain, sun and air from swelling and shrinking 
and ruining them. 


—William Egger, of Lowvilie, N. Y., a Swiss 
dairyman, says in the Rural New Yorker that 
cows should be salted every morning, and if in the 
stable, before foddering, but never after taking 
water. This is the practice of the best stock- 
keepers in Switzerland, and he thinks much pref- 
erable to salting them once or twice a week, or to 
keeping it constantly within their reach. 


—For a remedy for splints and spavins, D. P. 
Hawes, Woodville, Iowa, says in the Rural New 
Yorker, ‘Put into a large-mouthed bottle six 
ounces oil of origanum ; two ounces gum camphor ; 
two ounces mercurial ointment; one ounce tinc- 
ture of iodine. Melt by putting the bottle into 
cold water, and heat the water after the bottle is 
put in it. Apply twice, daily, on splints; three 
times, daily, on spavins, for four or five days. 


—In one of his letters from the West, ‘‘Carlton’ 
says, “I would not make the farmers of New 
England discontented. I would not advise every- 
body to put up their farms at auction. I would 
not advise any well-to-do farmer of Massachusetts 





ground in the center of a great prairie!” 


—A correspondent of the Rur«! New Yorker 
gives the following ss his plan of curing sowed 
corn. I cut my corn with a stout cradle, when it 
stands up, or with a corn-cutter when lodged; 
allow it to lay on the swath a day or two, then 
rake up and bind the same as oats and rye. I 
then take an ordinary fence stake, drive it firmly 
in the ground, set three bundles of corn around it, 
and tie them ; then seven to ten mcre around these 
(according to size,) and bind them at the top, with 
one or two bands; I then cap the whole with two 
bundles. When put up in this way, they will 
stand till thoroughly cured, when they can be 
stacked or put in the barn the same as corn stalks. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





CEMENT WATER PIPE. 


I would like to make some inquiry about cement 
water pipes. Are they liked by those who have 
tried them? What proportion of sand and gravel 
is used, say to a barrel of cement? 

DaniEL T. Prerce. 

Prescott, Mass., Sept. 27, 1869. 

ReEeMARKS.—Properly made ccment water pipe 
we believe gives good satisfaction, but if poorly 
made it is very unsatisfactory. Mr. L. M. Hill, 
of Amherst, in your county, has nearly 200 rods 
laid by Mr. Benjamin Livermore, of Hartland, 
Vt., who has had much experience in the business, ‘ 
and has we believe invented and patented some 
process by which the construction of the pipe is 
much facilitated. Mr. Hill would probably answer 
any inquiry you wish to make. Our impression 
is that some six to eight parts of sand are used to 
one of cement, in ordinary work. But we know 
nothing of the proportions used in making water- 
pipe. We understand, however, that much of the 
cement in the market is totally unfit for that use, 
—does not work or “set” right,—and that of the 
same lot, one barrel will be good and the next 
worthless, while to the unpracticed eye both ap- 
pear alike. 





CHESS TURNING TO WHEAT! 


Having read the communication signed “E,” 
from Thetford, Vt., in your issue of October 2d, I 
was reminded of a similar occurrence that hap- 
pened in Tunbridge, Vt., not more than thirty or 
forty miles from the place where this wonderful 
transmutation occurred, and have thought that a re- 
petition of it might be serviceable in the solution 
and proper understanding of some of the won- 
ders, not to say miracles, of these latter days. 
Now, I am, like your correspondent “E.,” an un- 
believer in these alleged changes of wheat to a 
class and species of plant so widely different from 
wheat as is chess. But to the story of our eye 
witness: “A quantity of ground was sowed to 
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wheat in the fall, which grew and looked well; | two quarts on four rods of land that would give 
very little of it winter killed. But when it came | sixty bushels of corn to the acre this year, by the 
to head out it was all found to be chess. A small | side of one quart of Excelsior oats from the patent 
portion of it was saved for seed, and the rest hayed | office, on same surface of Jand, with the following 
and put inthe barn, affording an immense crop. | results: Norway yielded one and one-half bushels 
And at the proper time the seed saved from a por- | of thirty-two pounds, while the Excelsior yield 
tion of the ficld was sowed, and cared for the same | was two bushels of thirty-six pounds by actual 
as is usual for grain crops.” And now, mark you, | weight, and of much betterappearance. Enclosed 
for here comes another wonder, and one which so | is a sample of our Golden Sheaf Spring Wheat, 
far as I can see to the contrary is perfectly consis- | yielding twenty bushels from one and one half 
tent with this whole theory of transmutation, if | sowed on three-fourths of an acre of land, and in 
not with degeneration. “The crop grew well, | a location where our neighbors predicted that no 





stood well in the spring, and a good crop of | wheat could be raised. R. BurnuamM & Son. 
wheat was grown, where nought but chess was| South Strafford, Vt., Oct. 4, 1869. 
sown” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I know the man well who tells 


this fur traih, and he is considered a truthfal man. an Bee, 
And he evidently believes it. Now I would like| I have found an effpctual remedy for the de- 
to have some of these believers in transmutation | 8truction of the egg Of the Apple Tree Borer. 
and degener :tion explain this freak of nature. After the deposit of the eggs of the borer, which 
North Hatfield, Mass., Oct., 1869. OBsERVER. will be in September, make a wash of one pound 
, of tobacco, and one pound of sal soda, put into 
two gallons of hot water; let it stand fur thirty 
FEEDING MEAL TO COWS AND PIGS. minutes, stirring it frequently. Then take a rag 
I feed my milch cows with a mixture of corn | and rub the body of the trees—the lower part espe- 
meal and shorts, about two quarts and a half each | cially—with this wash and the work is done. 
per day. When work is not driving I give it with | This is a good wash, also, for removing lice 
cut fecd. In the busy season I mix it, (half at|from the limbs. I have had several young trees 
night aut half in morning,) in a pail of water at | destroyed by the pests, but by using the above 
each feeding. This I consider the most conven- | wash I have no trouble. G. L. RANDALL. 
ient way, as it takes very little time to mix it or| Riverside, Me., Oct. 1, 1869. 
for the animal to drink it. I make butter, and I 
would like to ask if there is any objection to this COW SUDDENLY DRIED UP 
way of feeding the meal in water? eouine fry os on 
Is there any other way by which the meal could The inquiry of “E. W. K.” reminds me of a 
be fed to produce a greater vaiue of milk and | &8¢ that once came uuder my observation. A 
butter, or of beef? Of late, many teamsters argue fine cow was changed from a poor to a rich pas- 
that horses should have their meal dry. Some hog | Se, but instead of giving more milk she gave 
fatteners say that swine will thrive better on un- | /¢ss and less at each milking, much to the surprise 
cooked than on codked food. These are questions of her owner. By accident it was discovered that 
of importance to the farmer, and should be thor- | # Yearling steer had relieved her of her milk, and 
oughly discussed. J. W. Snow. thus the sudden diminution was accounted for. — I 
Cumberland, R. I., 1869. have heard of pigs doing the same for a cow, while 
J 7 lying down. Perhaps “E. W. K.” will discover 
some such cause for the decrease in the flow of 
the milk of his cow. A ReaDer. 











SULPHUR FOR LICE ON CATTLE. 


I notice very often the inquiry in the FARMER, 
How sha!l we kill the lice on our cattle? I have 


tried aimost all the panaceas I have seen recom- 
mended. Some of them have proved beneficial, Tam a hired man and work for one that takes 


while others—kerosene oil for instance—were py ht yn Sorkin a ae ree — 

worse than the divease. I have setiled upon the | 1on oat, un a piece of green sward on the farm of 

following, which has proved entirely pores W Meneen There were fifteen stalks, yielding 
‘ 7 S agr ; : a" 

with me. Fill the hair fall of sulphur, rubbing it | com 60 to 272 kernels each; the whole amouuting 

in thoroughly with the haad; and give the animal | to 2793 ‘7 ues W.T 

a little interualty, with its meal or salt. Two or A V2. S 98, 1869 henna re 

three applications have always effected a cure. » 0., Dope. 28, ‘ 





COMMON OAT. 





THE CROW QUESTION. 


I rank the crow among my worst enemies. Last 
year by putting up lines, &c., I kept them at a 
proper vistance from my corn field through the 
Spring; but afver my corn was puc into the stook, 
they came down upon it like the plagues of old, 
destroying from one-fourch to one-third of my crop. 
I have never had any peculiar affection for the 
birds siace. 


SPREADING CLAY ON SANDY LAND. 


What is to be done with a ticld which has been 
ploughed so deeply that several inches of sand 
have been brought upto the surface? I have tried 
the experiment, many times, of spreading a thin 
coating of clay upon land which is very sandy and 
has been somewuat deeply ploughed. [have thus 
improved the qvality of pour land surprisingly. I 
would advise to do this; manure well and sow 

PHOSPHATES AND PLASTER. with winter rye. A Constant READER. 

I am experimenting considerably this season Winthrop, Mass., Oct., 1869. 
with phospuate und plaster, and nea g hy the 
rcsuit at -ome fature time. . L. FRYE. 

South Danville, Vt., 1869. Tees @ 4 ee. 

Lorenzo J. Day, a successful farmer of this 
town died on the llth of Augast, from injuries re- 

NORWAY OATS AND GULDEN-SHEAF WHEAT. ceived by a fall froma load of hay, July Zl, which 

I notice large stories about the “Norway oats.” | so injured his spine that though suffering greatly, 
My experience with them is not as favorable. I | he was entirely helpless. He was systematic and 
ob ained one quart of seed of Mr. Ramsdell, and | thorough in all his work, “having a place for 
sowed on fair quality of land, but rather late, and | everything, and everything in its place.” For 
the yield was ¢wo quarts of poor louking oats. | several years he had taken the New ENGLAND 
Disposed to give them another trial, 1 sowed the | Farmer, and his drained fields, good fences, 
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clean tillage and abundant crops, were evidence of | 

the care with which he read its pages. ‘He was 

about 70 years of age. A NEIGHBOR. 
Bristol, Vt., Sept., 1869. 





OCTOBER. 
Thou monitor of Winter’s reign, 
Approaching fast his crystal throne, 
Last of dead Summer’s funeral train, 
: Her treasures all thine own, 


Thy pallet epread with magic dyes, 
The forests painted by thy hand 
Stand glowi: g neath thy sombre skies 
Throughout the land, 


Through orient windows of the morn, 
The sun looks forth with regal blaze; 
* What g’orious tints the fields adorn 
To meet his gaze, 


As rud‘y fires o’er mountains sweep, 
Like some oli allied hosts arrayed, 
High up the foliaceous ¢teep 
Red banners are displayed. 


The tall elm’s drooping branches berd, 
In the hght breeze at morning hour, 
With yellow drapery to send 
To earth a golden shower. 


Midst bowers of pale and emerald hue, 
‘The walnut stands in sober brown, 
Where boys sh ike, when their task is through, 
The browa buts down, 


Pay-mistrees of the laboring swain, 
Who laughs as scon as thou art born, 
For he knows thou wilt load his wain 
With golden corn. 


The leaves light from the tall shade tree 
Do vn at the quaint old farm-house door, 
Where rounds glad mirtb and jollity, 
Ti'l hus’ ing time is o’er, 
Epping, N. H., Oct., 1869. M. J. HARVEY. 





A MUCK MEADOW. 

I have a muck meadow comprising about ten 
acres. A considera'le stream passes through its 
centre. It is dry and hard enough to bear a team 
at all seasons of the year. What crops can I raise 
On it most successtaily ? Will corn grow there? 
Suppose I can ra:se grain, is there any danger 
of diminishing its fertility? I can flow the whole 
by building a dam some four fe t long,—the high- 
way formivug the remainder of the dam. Please 
give me such directions for its treatment as you 
deem most advisable with a view of ultimately 
cutting grass ZEN. 

Androscoggin Co., Me., 1869. 

Remarks.—The first thing to be observed in 
such a meadow is its hygrometic condition; as, if 
the water stands too near the surface, the soil will 
be too wet; will be cold and plants will not send 
their roots down into it. On the other hand, if it 
is drained too deeply, it is so light and porous that 
in a season when rains are not frequent, it would 
become so dry that nearly all plants would suffer 
for want of moisture. 

If possible, in all such meadows, the height of 
water should be under the control of the cultiva- 





tor. This may be done by a dam or other means, 


so that he can preserve it at all times at such a 
level as will keep the whole mass in a moist condi- 
tion, from the water level to the surface. 

On uplands, the black soil of the surface varics 
in thickness, and is followed by what is usually 
called a “hard-pan” of clayey or gravelly loam, 
which prevents the water from passing off rapidly, 
and at the same time is constantly supplying the 
surface with moisture by capillary attraction. 

On muck meadows a contrary course takes place. 
After the water is drained away, the whole mass 
lies lightly, is porous, so that sun and air easily 
penetrate it, and it soon becomes quite dry, not 
only on the surface but to a considerable depth 
below. When rains are frequent it will be suffi- 
ciently moist to sustain the growth of plants; but 
in a moderate drought the plants soon cease to 
grow. Hence the necessity of having the water 
under control. 

In a meadow where the muck was several feet 
deep, but where the watcr was under control, we 
have seen Indian corn, beets, onions, cabbage and 
other vegetables growing luxuriantly and thor- 
oughly perfecting themselves,—so were squashes, 
melons, cucumbers, &c. ‘The best grasses also grew 
finely. You ask if “there is danger of diminish- 
ing its fertility?” Certainly,thereis. It w.ineed 
the generous hand of culture, as well as the up- 
lands. But with fair treatment it will prove to be 
among the most profitable lands, because so easy 
to work and so certain of carrying crops tw per- 
fection in dry seasons. 





BUCKHORN—HORSE-TAIL—ONOCLEA SENSIBILIS. 

You have recently cautioned your readers 
against the use of the plant known, indifferently, 
as **Horse-tail,” “Mare’s-tail” or “Peiy pod,”—the 
assertion being that its effects when ted to horses 
are very injurious. In this vicinity there are many 
farmers who believe that the plant known as 
‘“‘buckhorn,” is poisonous as horse provender. 
Now, are *‘polypod” and “buckhorn” one and the 
same thing? EsseEcKER. 

Danvers, Mass., 1869. 

Remarks.—We are not certain what plant is 
known in your section as “buckhorn.” That 
name is applied in Darlington’s ‘Weeds and Vse- 
ful Plants” to a species of the plantain,—Plantago 
lanceolata,—where it is remarked that nearly all 
kinds of stock cat this plantain freely, and it has 
even been cultivated expressly for a sheep pas- 
ture, but it is generally much disliked in Penn- 
sylvania. kf this is what you mean by “buckhorn” 
it is quite unlike the horse-tail in appearance and 
manner of growth. 

The plant for which you ask the name was sent 
to one of our young friends in the agricultural 
college at Amherst, who has very kindly given the 
following answer :— 

The botanical name of the plant you sent is 
“*Onoclea ibilis,’—a fern which is very com- 
mon in wet places. I showed the specimen to our 
Professor in Botany. He says he never heard it 
called “‘buckhorn,” but thinks the name would be 
very appropriate. 

here is a fern which resembles this somewhat, 
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called ‘Polypodium 
of it being . Poly pody ;” but these common names 
may change. The n 

thirty-three, so that we have in all about one hun- 
dred students here. For the last two weeks our 
class have been eng ged underdraining the wet 
land about the new barn. A. H. B. 

Amherst, Mass., Sept. 28, 1869. 





DOVER RED, OR HORTON POTATO. 


Having read several statements illustrative of the 
great fertility of the Rose and other new varieties 
of the potato, I thought I would try a little experi- 
ment with an old sort, the Dover Red, which has 
been considered a shy bearer. The soil of this 
beautiful river town is a disintegration of stone 
and silex, common on the Hudson below the High- 
lands. This soil is soft and pliable after rains, but 
when dry it becomes so hard and tough that it 
cannot be worked with ordinary garden tools. 
The spot experimented with was a hard sod on 
which the grass was six to eight inches high when 
it was spaded, and no manure was applied. 

From two small tubers, both weighing three 
ounces, I cut out twelve eyes with a pen-knife, 
taking very little of the potato, so that the twelve 
eyes did. not probably exceed half an ounce. 
These were planted separately, ten inches apart 
and four inches deep, about the tenth of May. 
Eleven of the twelve eyes grew well for eight or 
ten weeks, under the stimulus of the frequent 
rains of last spring, Early in August there was a 
drought which continued, with an occasional 
shower, till they were dug, the 27th of September, 
at which time the vines were fresh and apparently 
growing. ‘The stalk from one of these eyes meas- 
ured at the butt two and a quarter inches in cir- 
cumference, and six feet and two inches in length, 
with nine branches, the length of which with the 
stem, exceeded sixty feet. This vine produced one 
and a quarter pounds of potatoes. Some of the 
other vines were nearly as large. The produce 
of the eleven vines was seven and a quarter 
pounds, though from the severity of the two 
months’ drought the potatoes were probably not 
more than half grown. 

On digging the potatoes I found them with the 
“Peach Biow” coloring,—skin mottled pink and 
white. The Dover Ked when cooked is a pure 
white potato. Who can account for this change 
of color ? H. Poor. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Oct., 1869. 


Remarks.—The following description of the 
Dover or Worcester Seedling, is from Mr. Burr’s 
Vegetables of America. ‘Tubers of apinkish white 
color, and similar in form to the Jackson White. 
Eyes deep-set, flesh white. Stalks upright; blos- 
soms pinkish, but not abundant.” 





ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Ihave grown a plot of this new variety of clover 
for two years, and am prepared so far to endorse 
Mr. Baldridge’s remarks in the Farmer, with re- 
gard to it. [ am sure that no plant with which 1 
am acquainted will bear comparison with it as a 
honey producing plant. My plot was literally 
alive with bees, while the white clover in the ad- 
joining fields attracted but very few. Unlike the 
red clover, the stalks are small, and both stalks 
and leaves continue perfectly soft and green until 
the seed is ripe; consequently the hay is not in- 
jared in the least by maturing the seed. It seems 
wo be perfectly hardy, while in our latitude, the 
ordinary “Red Clover’ winter kills as often 
as otherwise, consequently comparatively little 
is sown even on our light soils where it would 
otherwise be invaluable and almost indispensable. 


are,” the common name! We hope that this new variety will make up the 
| deficiency in the clover crop in this northern sec- 


ew Freshman class numbers | tion. 





L have no seed for sale, and do not consider 

my experience conclusive, for our last winter was 

remarkably favorable, and all clover wintered well. 
West Georgia, Vt., Oct. 1, 1869. O. C. Wart. 


CHERRY POISONING. 


I have read the remarks of Mr. Simonds with 
much interest. The loss of three valuable cows in 
this place,—two of which were known to have 
eaten the foliage of the wild cherry,—leaves no 
doubt in my mind that in some seasons, and in 
some conditions, the eating of a small quantity of 
the green or wilted leaves will cause death. Among 
the reading farmers in this place, it is a settled con- 
viction that wilted cherry leaves must be fatal, but 
that green ones are not so. The active poison is 
undoubtedly hydrocyanic, and it may be, that 
wilting developes it. When an animal has been 
kept in the barn until June 15, I should consider it 
highly dangerous to give it access to thecherry. In 
the spring, a limb or two is removed from a cherry 
tree near the house, and in some cases is permitted 
toremain. If cattle have access to it at such time, 
trouble may be apprehended. Soin regard totrim- 
ming up trees in the road. Those who depend on 
street pasture occasionally get more than they bar- 
gain for. Cattle confined to the barn during the 
year, are not, and cannot behealthy. They should 
have a small pasture, if not more than three rods 
square, in which to get a bite of grass daily, and 
breathe a little sweet, pure air. But this opens up 
the whole question of soiling of cattle, and I do 
not propose to say anything about that. 

L. W. Purrer. 

North Bridgewater, Mass., 1869. 





MILKING A KICKING COW IN SAFETY. 


I have a kicking cow which I milk in perfect 
safety. I bore one and a half inch hole in the 
stable floor just behind and a little to the right of 
the right-hind foot of the cow, as she stands tied 
up in the stall, and against a partition on the left. 
Then procure a stout stake, fit it in to the hole 
in the floor and to a simple fastening in the scaf- 
fold floor, and put an iron bolt with a one anda 
half inch eye through this stake, about eight inches 
from the floor. Into this bolt, I put one end of a 
stick ; the other end going into the partition. This 
stick comes close to the cow’s legs and behind 
them. A small chain is then fastened across from 
the stake to the partition about three-feet from the 
floor; and a stout board is placed on the right side 
of the cow, reaching from the floor to the scaffold 
in such a manner that it can be easily removed 
by me, but not by the cow. Ithen have two stout, 
short straps to buckle around her ancles. To 
these straps ropes are attached. After putting 
on the straps, pass the ropes first beneath the 
stick and up around it once or twice and to the 
stake above on one side and to the partition on the 
other and fasten them. 

1 can put on and take off this anti-kicking con- 
cern in less than one minute, long as it has taken 
me to describe it. Indeed I really believe I could 
have milked a dozen kicking cows in less time 
than I have been writing this, and done it better. 
I find it takes a great many words to describe a 
very simple thing, and I wonder newspaper men 
do not become disgusted with their business. 
Please straighten out and shorten up my descrip- 
tion if you can, or burn it if you please; but my 
cows are not going to kick me when I am miiking, 
nor I them. 

In my apparatus the cow can not get forward nor 
backward, nor sideways, nor lie down; all of 
which she attempted with desperate exertions. 
Nor can she kick at all. Stand she must, and that 
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was all I wanted of her. The whole rigging was 
used a short time, after which I puton only one 
strap and rope, leaving the left leg free. Try it, ye 
who have vicious cows, and not beat them with the 
milking-stoool. Lewis L. Reap. 


Hebronville, Mass., 1869. 





ASHES ON GRASS LAND. 


I wish to inquire of you which is the best time 
to spread ashes on grass land, the fall or spring, 
and how much would be a good coating fur an 


acre ? Norman TaY.or. 

Plymouth, Vt., 1869. 

Remarxs.—Sow it any time when you can 
make it convenient. Five bushels to the acre will 
be useful, but a larger amount would be better. 
If there were but twenty bushels to be used we 
should advise sowing it upon ¢wo acres rather than 
upon one. If one has an abundance of ashes, 
more than ten bushels to the acre would probably 
be useful. 





FLOOD GATES. 

Fences across streams and those on the in- 
tervales which skirt the streams in New Eng- 
land have been swept away by the late flood 
to a larger extent probably than has ever be- 
fore been done by any previous freshet. 
Lumber is dear and in many places scarce. 
It will be a serious matter with many fa-mers 
to replace them, especially with those who have 
lost heavily mm crops and stock, and in other 
ways. On passing from Springfield, Mass., to 
Hartford, Conn., last week, we saw sad evi- 
dence of the destruction caused by the flood. 

With a desire to aid those who must now 
go to work and replace their fences about the 
streams which pass through their farms, we 
copy from the Rural New York-r the follow- 
ing illustrations of two plans for flood gates, 
which are well adapted to the purpose. The 





Flood Gates Made of Poles. 


one above is made from poles of the de- 
sired length, woven together with strong wire, 
which, in turn, is secured to the overhanging 


| joint. 





pole. As the water rises the poles float upon 
its surface and do not in the least impede its 
onward progress. The one given below is 
more expens ve in its construction ; it consists 
in inserting through holes made in the over- 
hanging axle three or more rods or pendants, 
of sufficient length to reach near the bed of 


























Made of 
the stream. To these are firmly nailed boards, 
as shown. The lower ones are close together, 
which precludes all possibility of its becoming 
filled or choked up with flood wood or other 
rubbish that may have gathered in the current. 
This, like the one wade of poles, adapts itself 
to the surface of the stream. The advantage 
and superiority of these gates over a perma- 
nent structure across swift flowing streams, is 
obvious to all. 


lood G 


Boards, 





To Cure Warts on Horsrs.—Henry R. 
Tryon, in the Rural New-Yorker, tells us 
how he cured a large wart on a horse belong- 
ing to him :— 

“Two years ago I bought a large Clyde 
colt which had a wart as large as as man’s 
fist on the hind leg, just below the stifle 
The following remedy I procured from 
an English horse-farrier, which not only re- 
moved the wart, but left the surface smooth, 
and it haird ever. I purchased a two-ounce 
vial of butter of antimony, and applied it with 
a feather tied to the end of a long stick three 
times a day, until satisfied that the roots of the 


\\| wart were dead, (this can be determined by 


discontinuing the application for a week; if 
the wart starts to grow apply more.) After I 
had thoroughly burned it out in this way, I ap- 
plied the following to heal it over :—One pint 
rum, one half-pint soft water, one ounce aloes, 
one-fouth ounce myrrh; pulverise the aloes, 
mix and wash. applied this wash threc 
times a day, and it healed over smooth and 
nice. Now I have given gratis a remedy 
which if procured of the horse-farrier would 
have cost you a five-dollar bill.” 
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STEAM TRANSPORTATION. 

Its Influence on Crops and the Value of Land 
HANGES of much importance 
are taking place in the farm- 
ing operations of the coun- 
try. New crops are being intro- 
duced, better methods of culture 
are being adopted, agricultural 
machinery is being rapidly intro- 
duced in great variety, and to an 
almost unlimited extent. Better stock of all 
kinds is raised; cheese is made in factories ; 
milk is condensed, and fruits and ‘vegetables 
are preserved, on a gigantic scale. 

Among the causes that are working this 
transformation, steam transportation is, per- 
haps, the most important. Our country ex- 
tends 1500 miles from north to south, and 
nearly 4000 from east to west; but such are 
the facilities afforded by steam, that these im- 
mense distances can be traversed in a few days, 
and fruits and vegetables can be transported 
in afresh condition from one extremity to the 
other. 

Planting is commenced in Texas and Flor- 
ida in February and continued through March 
and Ap:il. In Maine and New Hampshire it is 
commenced in May and continued into June. 
Early vegetables from Texas and Louisiana 
can be laid down in the markets of New York 
and Boston, about the time they are planted 
in the immediate vicinity of those cities. Thus 
the season during which green vegetable food 
is in use, is greatly prolonged. This com- 
merce is to some extent reciprocal. Northern 
fruits, potatoes and onions are transported in 
the autumn to the Southern markets. Steam- 
ers pass from New Orleans to New York in 
five or six days; from Savannah and Charles- 
ton in three or four, and from Chesapeake 
Bay in twenty-four hours. 

Illinois is about 400 miles in length from 
north to south. Chicago is supplied with 
strawberries and early vegetables from Cen- 
tralia and the southern section of the State, 
and twenty days earlier than from the Michigan 
shore of the Lake. And now, excellent pears 
and grapes from California are found in good 
condition in the New York market. 

Thus by means of steam every section of 
country participates in whatever advantages of 
climate exist in every other section. The lux- 
uries of one section are distributed to every 
other. 








Another, and a very important effect of 
steam transportation is that it equalizes the 
value of land. Land for agricultural pur- 
poses depends for its value upon its market 
facilities. Now lands one or two hundred 
miles from the city market are worth as much 
per acre, as those situated fifteen or twenty 
miles distant. As you get beyond the limit to 
which manures from the city stables c n be 
profitably bauled, farming lands assume a 
nearly uniform value. Improved lands in 
Ohio, Illinois and Michigan are worth as much 
as in the interior of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Lands within ten miles of the mar- 
ket to which manures can be teamed from the 
city, by which double crops can be grown, and 
from which fresh vegetables and fruits can be 
daily carried to the market, will always be 
worth more than lands at a greater distance. 


But most kinds of produce, including small 
fruits and wild berries, milk, poultry and eggs, 
are daily transported from one to three hun- 
dred miles. Green peas, early potatoes and 
sweet corn are transported by rail two and 
three hundred miles, and much further by 
boat. The effect of this is to raise the value 
of lands in the interior much more rapidly 
than in the vicinity of the market. And even 
if the crops of the interior were confined to 
grain, pork, beef and butter, the greater fa- 
cilities for marketing these staples would in- 
crease the value of the land on which they 
were produced. 

A few years since, the expense of teaming 
a hundred bushels of corn in Illinois to the 
nearest shipping town absorbed the whole 
amount of the sale. A railroad station in the 
vicinity of a farm quadrupled the value of the 
crops, and of course the value of the lands. 


Steam transportation is causing manufacto- 
ries to spring up all over the country. These 
create local markets for all kinds of produce, 
and of course increase the value of land. At 
these local markets, the limited demand not 
calling out so large a supply, the price is often 
as high or even higher than in the greater city 
markets. The whole tendency, then, of steam 
transportation is not only to enlarge the field 
from which supplies are drawn, but to equal- 
ize the value of every part of the field reached 
by it. 

Another effect of steam transportation is 
that it enables the farmer in the interior to 
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avail himself of any peculiar advantage of his 
soil or location and select the kind of crop he 
chooses. Thus the farmers in the interior of 
New York, in the Seneca Lake country, and 
on the shores and islands of Lake Erie have 
special advantages both of soil and tempera- 
ture for the culture of grapes. The farmers 
fifty or one hundred miles from the city, in the 
towns nestled in the sunny nooks on the banks 
of the North river, ship their thousands of bas- 
kets of raspberries and bl.ckberries daily to 
market. They are no longer confined to staple 
crops, but may consult the capabilities of their 
soil or their tastes. They can command the 
use of artificial manures of various kinds, 
adapted to the crops they cultivate. 


The facilities of steam transportation are rap- 
idly extending the use of agricultural machin- 
ery. Improvements in agriculture within the 
few years past have been greatly due to the 
use of machinery. Machines are gencrally 
bulky and heavy, and their cheap transporta- 
tion has greatly increased their use. Compe- 
tition and steam are placing them within the 
reach of small farmers in every part of the 
country. 

There are many other respects in w! ich the 
use of steam is influencing tke operations of 
farming, but we have already so extended our 
remarks that we will mention but one, and that 
is the extension of improved stock of all kins 
throughout the country. It is but a few years 
since it required weeks of time, and much ex- 
pense, to drive a few- animals to a State Exhi- 
bition or to a distant section of the country. 
Now the annual sales of the breeders of pure 
blooded Short-horns or Alderneys are attended 
by breeders from distant States, and their pur- 
chases are rapidly and safely transported to 
their homes. Horses and sheep from Ver- 
mont are conveyed to the prairies of the West, 
and to the plains of Texas, and animals with 
irreproachable pedigrees are found beyond the 
Mississippi, and the whole stock of the coun- 
try is undergoing a rapid amelioration. Suf- 
folks and Chester Whites are sent from Mas- 
sachuset's to Mississippi. Thus, whatever 
good qualities are possessed by any variety of 


stock imported or raised in the country are: 


soon shared by all, and the facilities for trans- 
porting beef, mutton, pork and veal to market 
enable the breeders to realize a profit from 
their sale. In addition to these direct advan- 








tages to agriculture, the international com- 
merce thus produced, serves to unite the peo- 
ple of distant secti:ns, and to naticnalize their 
interests and feelings. : 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 

The managers of the American Institute 
(New York) exhibition, it will be remembered, 
made provision for a show of the wool from 
the sheep of the farmers of the whole country, 
and invited them to send in samples of fine 
and coarse, of light and heavy, of short and 
long wool. We have seen but few notices of 
this part of the show, and do not know how 
generally wool growers have exhibited their 
productions. We fear, however, that the dis- 
play is not very creditable to this important in- 
dustry. The Rural New Yorker has a notice 
of the exhibition, which occupies over a 
column, without a single reference to the 
wool department. In relation to manufac- 
tured goods it says :— 


Walk along these pyramids of woolen, cotton 
and silk goods. Feel their texture. Listen to 
those who talk of them. What do you hear? 
“This sample is very nice.” And that is all! 
They thank no one that our own wool, grown 
upon our own sheep, the product of our own 
grass and corn, is spun, colored and woven in our 
own mills, by machinery made from our own iron 
and steel by Americans who invented it! And 
yet it is just the lesson this exhibition is intended 
to teach, and these the facts it is designed to em- 
phasize! Import goods! No, sir! Import men 
and skill, rather, to consume in skilful manipula- 
tion what our farms, flocks. herds, mines, forests 
and quarries produce, and prepare the same for our 
consumption, thus keeping our own wealth circu- 
lating in our own country, and exporting onby ar- 
ticles upon which no more of our own well com- 
pensated labor can be expended. 





DIVERSIFIED AGRICULTURE. 

At the north, farmers have long practiced a 
system of mixed husbandry, believing that as 
far as possible the productions of the farm 
should supply the wants of the family of the 
owner. Hence stock and grain, butter and 
cheese, fruit and vegetables are among the 
products of nearly every New England farm, 
whether embracing fifty acres or several hun- 
dred. But of late some of our agricultural 
teachers recommend more attention to special- 
ties. At the South, however, where special 
crops have long been the rule, and diversified 
farming the exception, public opinion is set- 
ting strongly against the old practice. Not- 
withstanding that in several kinds of crops, 
farmers there have enjoyed the advantages of 
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@ monopoly, and many circumstances have 
seemed to favor specialties, the result has been 
far from satisfactory. A writer in the Rural 
Carolinian, in discoursing on this subject says : 


Whether cotton, wheat, or any other crop, is 
made a specialty for whole States, failure must 
result. If proper effort is put forth the market is 
glutted and the price low, while the cost of every- 
thing else will be enhanced many fold by the labor 
and cupidity of our army of producers and carri- 
ers. The old cotton crops, with very few excep- 
tions, never commanded $200,000,000; the present 
crop, half as large as the largest ever made, is 
worth more than $150,000.000 in gold to-day, while 
corn is becoming plenty, wheat increasing, and the 
people more self-reliant and nearer self-supporting 
than ever before. 

While cotton may ever be a prominent crop, it 
should only be cultivated as one of several pro- 
ducts for exportation, and an ample sufficiency of 
everything consumed upon the farm should be 
grown at home. The idea that Southern horses 
should be obtained in Kentucky, flour from Mis- 
souri, and part of the corn supply from Illinois, 
has been a curse to the cotton States. Specious 
and false was the theory of reciprocity of material 
interests ; it never can be profitable to a bulky 
agricultural products a thousand miles, to be used 
on soils as rich and cheap as any in the world, at 
an expense for transportation far exceeding the cost 
of production at the place of consumption. The 
variety of which this —— is capable is truly 
wonderful; embracing all the cereals, grasses, veg- 
erables, and fruits of the temperate zone, with 
many of the productions of the tropics. A belt 
extending from twenty-five degrees to thirty-nine 
degrees north latitude, including a range of eleva- 
tions amounting to 6000 feet, and geological for- 
mations from the primitive granite to alluvium now 
in the process of deposition, cannot become a 
wealthy region by persistence in the culture of a 
single product. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARMING IN LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Rosedale Farm.—Home-made and Commercial Manures, 
—Salt and Lime with Muck—Wheat and Oats.—Im- 
provement of an old Wet Meadow. 


In introducing myself as an “Old Young 
Farmer,” it may be proper for me to say that I 
was raised in the interior of New Hampshire, 
and worked on the old homestead until I was 
seventeen years old; that I then spent forty 

ears in business in Boston, and have recently 
Fought and moved on to a farm in Lexington, 
Mass., of one hundred acres. Consequently, 
though I am old in years, as I look over my 
fields and attempt to decide on definite plans 
for their management and improvement, I find 
I am a young farmer, and need the counsel of 
those more experienced in farming, though 
perhaps younger in years. That this counsel 
may be given intelligently, I will attempt to 
draw up a description of my farm, and give 
some idea of what I wishto accomplish. The 
one hundred acres comprise a great variety of 
soil. While a large yrs of my farm consists 
of alight sandy land, there is considerable 
heavy loam of good quality, and not a little 
wet muck meadow. A brook passes through 





the farm, forming a valley some twenty-five 
feet below the table land, with several acres 
of rich intervale skirting the stream. From 
the banks of this valley several springs issue, 
and here I wish to cultivate trout. In this 
valley and near my house, there is a mineral 
spring strongly impregnated with sulphur and 
iron. ving been an invalid for ten years, 
I have realized more benefit from the use of 
this water for the last month or two than from 
all the medicine I have ever taken. This 
whole region appears to be filled with iron. 

My barn is situated on the bank of this val- 
ley, the front part being level with the main 
land, and rear sixteen feet above the ground. 
This basement is divided into two stories; 
about one-half of the first floor being above 

round, and one-fourth of the lower. The 
first floor or story is occupied by stables for 
my stock, and the lower is devoted to hogs, 
and ordinary basement purposes. Both are 
well lighted and ventilated, and face the south. 
All the manure from the stock passes below 
for the swine to work over. A six-inch drain 
pipe leads from the water closets in the house 
to the lower part of the barn, where it is ab- 
sorbed by muck which is daily applied for this 
purpose. 

In the rear of my barn, and within a hun- 
dred feet of it, there is an extensive bed of 
rich muck. From the teachings of the New 
ENGLAND Farmer, and from that of my own 
experience, I place ahigh estimate upon the 
value of this deposit. During the past season 
I have experimented with several of the com- 
mercial manures on different crops, side by 
side with my home-made manures, and in every 
case the latter has proved far superior to the 
dear-bought, far-fetched, and much puffed 
fertilizers. I believe farmers are terribly 
humbugged by the great noise made by the 
manufacturers of artificial manures, and am 
well satisfied that I can manufacture manure 
that will give better satisfaction at far less than 
half the cost of the commercial articles, and 
believe every other farmer can also. 


I am now getting out muck for another 
year’s use, and asI intend to make a large 
_ of manure, I wish to be informed whether 
ime, salt or any other substance can be eco- 
nomically mixed with the muck,—will it help 
enough to pay expenses? Manure I find to 
be the great secret of successful farming, but 
still most of us must study economy in the 
cost of our fertilizers. 

I was told when I commenced farming this 
spring, that it was no use to undertake to raise 
wheat. I replied that I was going to try it 
onasmall scale to satisfy myself, as I believed 
wheat could be raised here as well as in other 
places. I procured half a bushel of spring 
wheat and sowed it on about half an acre of 
rich soil that had been well manured and 
planted for two or three years. I put on the 
land about a bushel cf salt and about two 
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bushels of lime. The result is that I have 
raised as handsome a piece of wheat as can be 
found in New England. It filled out and 
ripened well, but as I have not threshed it yet, 
I cannot give the precise amount of the crop. 
It is estimated at from twelve to fifteen bush- 
els, All who have seen it were much sur- 
geet as I believe there has been but very 
ittle if any raised in this vicinity for many 
years. I have no doubt it was thought a great 
piece of presumption for a green farmer like 
me to undertake to raise wheat. Many of 
my neighbors had about as little faith in rais- 
ing oats as in raising wheat. They said that 
oats generally mildewed and musted so that it 
seldom filled out or ripened; and hence they 
cut them green for fodder. But I determined 
to try them, and the consequence was that I 
had about two acres of very handsome oats 
well filled out and well ripened. 

I have a reclaimed meadow of five or six 
acres that formerly produced a heavy crop of 
pe grass; but it has been neglected until it 

as grown up to a coarse, wiry grass, and is 
becoming filled with hassocks. A small brook 
runs through it. The old ditches have been 
neglected for years, and had become filled up. 
I am having them cleared out, but fear that 
will not bring it into good condition without 
ploughing, which must bea hard job. Can 
ou give me any information on the subject? 
here are many other questions that I should 
like to ask, but I have scribbled so much al- 
ready that I fear you will throw it all into the 
waste basket. If you should not, you may 
hear again from 
An Otp Youne Farmer. 
Rosedale Farm, Lexington, Mass., Sept., 1869. 





For the New England Farmer, 
GEN. BUTLER’S SPEECH. 


Gen. Butler in his speech before the Agri- 
cultural Society at Worcester, has called at- 
tention to important matters, affecting not 
only the Agriculturist but all classes in the 
community as well. There is a tendency not 
only in individuals, but in classes, to make use 
of public institutions and legislative authori- 
ity to advance their own special interests. 
This is shown by the fact which he mentions, 
that a large part of the last session of our 
Legislature was occupied by special legisla- 
tion. The same thing is shown by the con- 
flicts between private interests in the Legisla- 
tures of all the States, and in Congress also. 

The various ‘‘rings’’ that are formed, and 
the immense sums that are paid and used, not 
without suspicion of indirect influence, af- 
ford abundant evidence that regard to pri- 
vate interest, rather than public good, is the 
cause of the persistent pressure brought to 
bear upon legislation. 

In our own State, an immense capital is in- 
vested in manufactures. Our prosperity as a 
State depends very much upon their success. 





But this is no reason why other interests 
should be sacrificed to the interests of manu- 
factures. There is surely no reason why the 
interests of agriculture, which is the basis of 
all national prosperity, should be sacrificed to 
any other interests. 

e have had, and now have, some striking 
illustrations of the fact that the interests of 
the farmers of our Commonwealth weigh but 
little in our Legislature in comparison with 
the interests represented by large and com- 
bined capital. There is now in the centre of 
Middlesex County a large tract of land, em- 
bracing thousand of acres of the best land in 
the couniy, almost entirely ruined, to enable a 
comparatively small manufacturing establisn- 
ment to save the difference between the cost of 
running their works by water power and steam 

ower. The same fact exists in Norfolk 

ounty and in various other places in the 
State. 

A law was enacted a few years since, re- 
quiring a certain dam to be reduced for the 
benefit of a large number of farmers. The 
very next year, manufacturing capital com- 
bined and procured the repeal of the law, lest 
other dams should be reduced in the intvrest 
of agriculture. 

But we fear that there is a disposition not 
only to make use of legislation to promote 

rivate interests, but also to make use of pub- 
ic institutions to advance private ends. There 
are indications that some of our Agricultural 
Societies, which are sustained by a tax upon 
the whole community, are falling out of the 
control of the farmers into the hands of 
‘*fancy men” and ‘‘specialists,”” who use them 
to promote their own special purposes. We 
have noticed that owners of fast horses offer 
premiums to be awarded through the com- 
mittees of County Societies for the best colts 
sired by such horses, which looks to us very 
much like using these institutions to advertise 
their horses, and put money in their own 
pockets. Herds of fancy stocks, bred with 
reference to high prices, aud fixed up for 
show, occupy conspicuous positions at our 
cattle fairs, and carry off a large share of the 
premiums, under the pretence of promoting 
the public good, to the disgust of the plain 
farmers who too often find their claims en- 
tirely overlooked. So, too, nursery men and 
inventors are not satisfied with making these 
occasions means of advertising their wares, 
but claim the premiums as well. There is no 
doubt that many patriotic and public spirited 
men have imported stock and fruits from re- 
gard to the public good; but surely at the 
present day, there is no need of taxing the 
community to reward those who do it for the 
special purpose of making money by the op- 
eration. 

The man who imports the best leather, or 
the best woolen cloth, or the best silk goods, 
may with equal justice claim a premium on 
his importation, on the ground that it tends 
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to improve our own manufactures. It un- 
doubtedly has this tendency, by exhibiting the 
best models, and compelling our manufactur- 
ers to greater exertions in these directions. 


| cracked or unhealthy. I have now one and a 
half bushels which grew on that tree which 
pwall compare well with the same pear fifty 


years ago, though some of them are smaller 


But the day has gone by, for taxing the com- | than they should be, for I did not thin them as 


munity for such a purpose. Self interest is a 
sufficient inducement. Indeed this is the 
moving power in most of the so-called pub- 
lic enterprises of the day. 

Charters are granted for rail-roads, and 
their stocks are guaranteed by Congress and 
State Legislatures, on the plea that they pro- 
mote the public good, and they doutless do 
pene the public good to a certain extent. 

ut the motives underlying them, are to ena- 
ble individuals to speculate in lands, and to 
enrich themselves by exorbitant freight charges 
at the expense of the laboring classes. ‘Lhis 
last evil has become a grievious oppression to 
the whole nation, and will require a remedy in 
naticnel legislation. Farmers are generally 
men of small capitals. ‘Lhese capitals have 
not been and cannot be combined for self-de- 
fence—and there would be no occasion for such 
combination, were not accumulated capital, 
employed for other purposes, allowed to over- 
ride and oppress the interests of agriculture. 

Excessive legislation may become oppres- 
sive, and when it is employed to promote the 
interests of individuals and classes, at the ex- 
pense of the community, it has already be- 
comean oppressive burden, calling loudly for 
a remedy. Although Gen. Butler, in the 
speech referred to, said some things which we 
cannot fully endorse and some things which we 
think unwise, yet on the whole, we thank him 
for the bold words which he has uttered, and 
we trust they will prove good seed on good 
ground. R. 

Concord, Mass., Oct., 1869. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHITE DOYENNE, OR ST. MICHAEL. 


It has long been asserted, and was recently 
by the honorable President of the American 
Pomological Society, that the above pear had 
become worthless, and probably would con- 
tinue to be so. I feela great diflidence in 
questioning anything emanating from so high 
authority; yet [ think the St. Michael is des- 
tined to bless the coming generations as it has 
the past. 

Ihave been cultivating the pear for a few 
years on a small scale. [ have twenty-eight 
varieties of trees ; fifteen varieties have fruited, 
and I rank the St. Michael among the best. 
There are several so excellent in tree and fruit 
that I don’t know which to call first. 

I have one tree of this kind, about eighteen 
years old from the seed, which commenced 
to bear when very small, and has borne full 
every year since. The fruit is of good size 
and always fair, and as juicy and delicious as 
those I ate at my uncle’s, in old Newbury, fifty 
years ago, and 1 have never seen a pear 


/much as I ought. 


About eighteen years ago I set sixty pear 
trees on a piece of ground where I had raised 
corn two years previous, with a light dressing 
of barn manure each year. ‘The trees «tid 
very well for one or two years, and then be- 
gan to be sickly, the limbs dying and some of 
the trees dying nearly to the ground, and it 
went on from bad to worse till every tree was 
dead. Several of my neighbors and acquain- 
tances had a like experience. 1 was some- 
what discouraged, but not willing to give it 
up. Iset more trees than I had before, and 
then went to work to make a soil for their 
proper nourishment. I concluded to follow 
the teaching of Nature, and enrich my land by 
top-dressing and mulching with wood and 
leaves. ‘The result has been that every tree 
that 1 have treated liberally in that way has 
done all that I could wish, though my land is 
in a valley where the original growth was mostly 
hemlock and sprace, which is unfavorable for 
fruit raising. My tree’ are all on greensward 
and most of them overrun with witch grass. 
I prune in the fall and winter. 

STEPHEN ADAMS. 

West Newfield, Me., Oct. 15, 1869. 





For the New England Farmer, 
GEN. BUTLER’S ADDREES. 


On taking up one of my papers, I saw in 
large type, ‘“‘Address of Gen. B. F. Butler, 
before the Worcester Agricultural Society, 
September 23d, 1869.” And holding Gen. 
Butler’s ability in very high esteem, [ natu- 
rally said to myself, here is a treat; here will 
be something new. I found something new, 
indeed, but altogether of a different charac- 
ter from what 1 expected. Our agricultural 
orators generally try to create and strengthen 
sympathy between employees and the em- 
ployed, and to show that their interests are 
one. But it appears that a large part of the 
General's address, rather tends to create dis- 
satisfaction among the hired portion of our 
laborers,—(I was about to say laboring classes ; 
but, Mr. Editor, we are all laborers. ) 

Was it the desire of the speaker to create 
such antagonism between labor and capital as 
exists in Ireland? What has this antagonism 
done for Ireland? It has almost ertirely 
driven out capital, and destroyed manufactur- 
ing in that country, and agriculture has gone 
down with them, until a large portion of the 
inhabitants are obliged to emigrate or starve. 

The General, speaking of inventions, says, 
that while a great deal has been done for the 
manufacturer, very little has been done for 
the farmer ; so little, in fact, that he enumer- 





ates them at once: ‘‘The reaper, mower, 
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thresher and rake, with some improvements 
on the cultivator.” We are told that the 
plough, shovel and hoe, are the same as our 
fathers used, and we must sweat as our fathers 
did in using them. This assertion, I think, 
will rather astonish some of our farmers and 
agricultural implement dealers. Before he 
delivers another address on agriculture, it 
would be well for him to step into some agri- 
cultural warehouse, if he has not time to 
visit our farms, and examine the gang 
ploughs, which turn some half dozen furrows 
at a time, while the operator rides in a cush- 
ioned spring seat, simply guiding his team; 
or the single steel ploughs of recent inven- 
tion, and see if there has not been some im- 
provement over the ploughs our fathers used. 

If he is not satisfied, 1 should like to plough 
with him at the next Cattle Fair; he to have 
the old plough that his father used, and I to 
have my choice of modern ploughs, and see 
who will get the premium. As to the sweat, 
I venture the assertion that if the holder of 
the old plough don’t sweat as much as the 
holder of the new one, the team that draws 
the old plough will sweat enough more to 
make up the difference. 

I think it would be well for the General to 
look at the tedders, which enable the farmer 
to shake up and turn hire hay more expedi- 
titiously than ten men could do it, and in a 
better manner, while all the operator has to 
do is to sit in a very comfortable seat and 
guide the horse; then examine the corn 
planter, which plants from two to six acres 
per day, the operator riding in a comfortable 
manner, and supplying the hopper with corn ; 
the horse-hoes, effecting a great saving of 
labor; the feed cutters, the corn shellers, the 
stone diggers, stump pullers, ditching ma- 
chines, grain drills, horse powers, which en- 
able the farmer to saw his wood, cut the feed 
for his cattle, turn his grind stone, churn his 
cream, pump his water, &c. But for these 
and other improved implements and machines 
which have been introduced upon the farm, 
the soldiers in our late army, and the consu- 
mers now in our cities and villages, could not 
be fed. 

The speaker further remarked that no im- 
provement has been introduced upon the farm 
that would cause one spear of grass or one 
blade of corn to grow where it was not before 
This will be news to some of our intelligent 
farmers ; especially to those on farms where 
twenty years ago not five tons of English hay 
were grown, but which now produce fifty tons, 
the land being cultivated by these new im- 
proved implements, while the farmers put in 
practice the true science of cultivating and 
dressing the land. Canpor. 





—A small amount of lime mixed with wheat 
that has acquired a musty smell by having been 
slightly heated, will sweeten without injuring the 
wheat. 





WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS. 


There was a gathering of the wool and wool- 
en interests at the exhibition of the American 
Institute in New York last week, at which 
Hon. E. B. Bigelow, President of the Nation- 
al Wool Manufacturers’ Association, deliv- 
ered an address embodying the following facts : 

The annual value of the wool manufactures 
in the United States, and of those manu- 
factures of which wool is a component part, 
is not less than $175,000,000. Of these 
goods, more than four-fifths are made from 
American wools. The coarse carpet wools, 
which are not grown here at all, the worsted 
combing wools and the fine clothing wools 
which are grown by us only in limited quanti- 
ties, go to make up the rest. 

A great advance has been made in woolen 
manufactures in a comparatively short time. 
Ten years ago we attempted scarcely anything 
beyond common goods of the coarser kind. 
Now we manufacture almost every variety of 
woolen fabrics in general use. The annual 
consumption of woolen goods in the Union 
amounts in round numbers to $240,000,000— 
of which $65,000,000 is imported and $175,- 
000,000 is of domestic manufacture. 

The condition of our wool industry in 1868, 
as compared with the years 1850 and 1860, is 
shown by the following tabular statement : 

1850, 1869. 1368, 


ITEMS, Lbs. Lbs, Lbs. 
Pounds of Wool grown, 52,516,959 60,5!1,343 177,000,000 
Dollars. Doll re. Dollars. 


Value of woolimported, 1,681,691 4,842,152 3,916,262 
Value of Wool manufac- 


tures imported, 17,151,509 37,937,190 32,469,759 
Value of Domestic 


manufactures, 45,281,764 63,865,953 175,000,000 
This shows conclusively that it is not by the 
importation of foreign goods that our market 
for wool and woolens is depressed, the value 
of imported woolens for 1863 being five and a 
half millions of dollars less than it was for 
1869. Most evidently the great cause of the 
present depression is excessive home produc- 
tion of one kind of merino wool. As to the 
present tariff on wool and woolen goods, Mr. 
Bigelow stated: 

**It was at a conference of leading manufac- 
turers and growers of wool from all parts of 
the United States, and after full considera- 
tion and discussion, that the principle which 
underlies our present tariffon wools and woo!ens 
was unanimously adopted. It is, in fact, only a 
clearer and stronger expression of the idea on 
which the (so-called) Morrill Tariff of 1861 
was partly based. It aims to give equal pro- 
tection to him who raises and him who works 
up the raw material. It tends directly to rec- 
oncile great interests, which had been falsely 
regarded as antagonistic. Unless these views 
are fallacious, it is just as much the duty of a 
nation to protect its own industry against the 


Woo 


‘injurious effects of foreign competition as it 
jis to provide the means of defending its soil 


and its homes against the aggressions of open 
war.” —Ohio Farmer. 
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THE OLD ST. MICHAEL, OR WHITE DOYENNE PEAR. 


In connection with the hopeful view taken 
by a correspondent, on another page, of the 
possibility of producing this favorite old pear 
in New England, we present above an illustra- 
tion of its fruit. 

At the Fair of the Norfolk county, (Mass.,) 
agricultural society, at Readville, last Septem- 
ber, some beautiful specimens of the St. Mi- 
chael, raised in California from scions obtained 
of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, were exhibited, 
aad tested by the Committee of the fruit grow- 
ers of that county. Col. Wilder and other 
judges pronounced the flavor equal to that of 
the fruit raised here when the St. Michael was 
in its glory ; while all present agreed that by 
no skill in cultivation and training could it now 
be raised in that section, with even a fair de- 
gree of perfection. 

That the variety is not in its dotage, or run- 
out, as many have supposed, would seem to 
be proved by its vigorous growth, beauty and 
perfection on the Pacific coast, and on the 
grounds of our correspondent. 





Though of French origin, this pear is popu- 
lar in England, where it is known by different 
names in different sections. In the region 
about Boston it is called the St. Michael; in 
New York, the Virgalieu; in Pennsylvania, 
the Butter Pear, &c. This confusion in names 
attests to the wide popularity of the fruit. 

Mr. Cole describes the fruit as ‘‘rather large ; 
obvate ; clear pale yellow, with small dots; a 
red cheek full in the sun; stalk an inch long, 
stout, in a small cavity ; calyx small, in a shal- 
low, finely plaited basin; flesh white, fine 
texture, melting, very buttery, of a rich, high, 
delicious flavor. Oct. and into Nov. Many 
regard this pear as a standard of excellence ; 
many others prefer the Seckel. It is per- 
fectly hardy in tree and fruit, and first rate in 
quality in the Middle and Western States, in 
Western New York, and in the region of Bal- 
timore ; but it generally blasts and cracks in 
New England, on the sea-coast, yet it still 
flourishes in the interior. Where uccertain, 
it does better on the quince. 
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A GOOD FARM MAKES GOOD STOCK. 


OME one has said ‘the 
character of the stock on 
a farm depends essen- 
tially upon the cultiva- 
tion and condition of the 
soil.” Grass is not only 
the natural food but the 
best food for stock. The 
better the grass, the more 
nourishment does it con- 
tain. When grass is 
coarse and sour and full 
of weeds, a great quantity of it must be 
consumed to obtain a little nutriment. The 
animal must go through the labor of digesting 
a large bulk to gain a small result; whereas 
if the grass is sweet and free from all foreign 
admixtures, the nourishment is concentrated, 
and a small quantity of itcontains more nutri- 
ment than can be extracted from a large 
amount of bushes and weeds. 

The success of the breeders of good stock 
generally depends upon the quality of the 
grass grown upon the farm, quite as much as 
upon blood and skill. A gentleman purchesed 
a fine cow, remarkable for the quantity and 
quality of her milk, and took her to his home, 
~ where she soon fell off in the quantity of her 
product. When he complained that she did 
not sustain her reputation, her former owner 
replied, ‘‘When I sold you my cow, I did not 
sell you my pastures.” 

When we read in the papers accounts of 
the sale to the butcher of fine three-year-old 
steers, or two-year-old heifers, at a high 
price, we consider it evidence not only of good 
blood, possessing early fattening qualities, but 
also of good soil, well cultivated. The John- 
sons, the Lathrops, the Chenerys, the Mor- 
risses and other celebrated breeders, all raise 
good hay, on a clean soil, and cut it and put 
it into their barns while it still retains the qual- 
ities of grass. 

Fifteen or twenty pounds of butter a week, 
not only prove the superior character of a cow, 
but also that she is kept on a good soil, well 
cultivated. For we hold it impossible to bring 
a cow up to the condition in which she will 
yield such an amount by any other means. 

Grain may be given for a short time to fin- 
ish off a fattening animal, but it will not secure 
the necessary conditions of health and growth. 
These can be obtained only by good grass and 








hay. So when a cow has been brought up to 
the condition in which she will yield a large 
quantity of butter by good grass and hay, the 
quantity may be increased by corn and oil 
meal for a short time, but this forcing process 
cannot be continued with safety. 

Farmers have a lesson to learn in these re- 
spects. Experience and observation are the 
best teachers. 

If a farmer wishes to keep or breed first rate 
stock he must begin by putting his pastures 
and mowing fields in first rate condition. It is 
q waste of capital to buy expensive animals 
and undertake to keep them upon poor pas- 
tures or poor hay. To attempt to make up 
the difference by feeding upon grain will take 
off all the profit, and the animals will inevita- 
bly deteriorate. There is no food that can be 
profitably substituted, in the long run, for grass 
and hay. Feeding upon large quantities of 
coarse food will injure their forms and change 
their characters. Feeding largely upon grain 
and concentrated food will injure their health 
and capacity for breeding. Milch cows fed 
chiefly upon good grass and hay will often do 
good service till they are twelve or sixteen 
years old. T-ecows in the city stables rarely 
last through the second year, fed as they are 
upon brewers’ grain, and distillery-house slop. 

A well-drained, well-worked soil will make 
good hay, and no other soil will doit. Until, 
then, the soil is in this condition, the best re- 
sults, either in dairy products or in beef, can- 
not be reached. 





Tae Smatt Fruit Bustness.—Instances in 
which great profits have been made under favora- 
ble circumstances by raising small fruits, berries, 
and other special crops, have ofien been published. 
Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries have paid 
from two to six hundred dollars per acre per year. 
New Jersey and the Western part of Michigan are 
localities of which great stories have been told. 
P. S. Linderman of South Haven, Mich., presents 
aview of the other side of the subject in the 
Western Rural. He shipped 12 crates, 192 quarts 
of Lawtons to Chicago. Freights, trackage, com- 
mission and crates cost $7.55; the berries sold for 
$12 64; leaving $5.09, or 2 cts. 64 mills per quart 
for picking, shipping, postage, &c., to say nothing 
of raising, capital invested, &c. He tried a patch 
of strawberries, but had ploughed them up. One 
of his neighbors had one and one-half acres; he 
tried them two years and has ploughed up most of 
them. His only object, he says, in confessing 
these failures is to caution those not acquainted 
with the berry business to ‘“‘make haste slowly,” 
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in entering upon the business of raising them for 
market. 

A New Jersey correspondent of the Gardeners’ 
Monthly, who has been experimenting on “Ten 
Acres Enough,” sent several chests of strawber- 
ries to the Philadelphia market one day last sea- 
son, for which he paid three cents a quart for pick- 
ing. They were sold by his commission man for 
four cents a quart. 





THE LABOR QUESTION IN KENTUCKY. 

A report of the discussions at the weekly 
meetings of the Lexington, Ky., Farmers’ 
Club has been published in the’ Farmers’ 
Home Journal of that place for two or three 
years past. From the character of the dis- 
cussions reported, as well as from the honor- 
ary titles of most of the members, we presume 
that the Club is composed -of the leading men 
of the section. 

The subject of labor, as might reasonably 
be expected from the great change which has 
been effected in the relation of the employer 
and those employed in agriculture by the 
abolition of slavery, has been a leading topic 
both of dissertation and of debate by this Club. 

Very different opinions as to the effects of 
this revolution have been expressed ; a great 
many plans have been proposed for the man- 
agement of the labor that is now available, 
and numerous suggestions have been made for 
obtaining other labor. 

Of late, the attention of the Club has been 
directed to the question of Chinese emigration. 
This is earnestly advocated by some and op- 
posed by others. A plan for the combination 
of farmers interested in securing a large im- 
portation of Chinese laborers has been consid- 
ered by the Club. Ata late meeting, Col. Ha- 
den, as reported in the Home Journal, said 
that, 


He had had superior opportunities for informing 
himself in regard to the capacities of the Chinese. 
They are available now and are readily controlled, 
an important consideration in deciding upon the 
value of laborers. hey will adapt themselves to 
our wants and be contented and faithful to their 
employers. 


Mr. R. W. Scott also favored their intro- 
duction, but remarked :— 


The Irishman or Scotchnian, who comes here as 
a day laborer, willin a few years, by economy and 
thrift, improve his condition and be employing 
laborers to do his own work. They make it their 
permanent home. But this is not the case with 
Chinese. They will come here to avail themselves 
of the high wages and to make money, not to 
spend it here or to remain permanently, but always 
with the intention of returning to the Celestial em- 
pire, as they term China. They will come here 


| merely to make something to enjoy on their return, 
|for in their belief, Heaven can never be reached 
| unless the soul starts from the Celestial Kingdom, 
| hence a Chinaman will go bck to bis native c ‘un- 
|try with his earnings if he is alive, bat if he dies, 
| his dead body is returned. Thus a constant drain 
| will be kept up cn the resources of our country. 
With European laborers, the accumulated means 
will be devoted to the acquisition of land, improyve- 
ments or otherwise expended here. 

Judge Kinkead was at fir-t inclined to view fa- 
vorably the proposition to introduce Chinese labor 
here, but the information he had been enabled to 
gather since, had awakened doubts as to its advis- 
ability. 

Dr. R. J. Spurr did not fear any injury to our 
people from coming in contact with thse heathens, 
but on the contrary, is of the opinion that the influ- 
ences to which the Chinese will be subjected here 
in our country, will be Deneficial in the highest de- 
gree to them. 

Dr. Gay opposed the combination plan. As to 
the value of Chinese labor, he knew nothing per- 
sonally, but from conversations recently with 
those who have tried it, he was induced t» believe 
that it would prove entirely satisfactory to oar 
people. The mountain counties of our own State 
had hundreds of stout, industrious young men who 
would make reliable skilful laborers. 

Squire Oldham thought it was utterly impossible 
for our farmers to enter into any combination that 
would prove effective. When slavery was abol- 
ished, he told his negroes they were free; then 

esignating such as he wanted to retain, he in- 
formed them he would give them one dollar per 
day when they worked fuithfuily, but that they 
must provide themselves with food, clothes and all 
other necessaries. He has ncver had any trouble, 
and is convinced that fuir wages, kind, consider- 
ate treatment and just dealing, will enable a far- 
mer to engage as many good laborers as he wants, 
who wilt remain faithtul to all their contracts. 
Proper treatment will make many negroes useful 
aud reliable, who are now regarded as worthless. 
They can be controlled by the same influences 
that are potent with the white man; place the 

roper inducements before the freedmen, stimu- 
ate their sense of manhood, and make them feel 
that they are indeed free, and with the inculcation 
of such feelings they will prove more useful and 
more worthy of our confidence. There are trifling 
negroes through the country imposing on farmers 
and bringing reproach on the race; he would be 
glad to see this worthless class restrained and pun- 
ished, but it is neither liberal nor just to condemn 
all for the unfaithfulness of a comparatively small 
number. He expressed the opinion, in reply toa 
question, that lapor was as cheap now, here in 
Kentucky, if not cheaper than in adjoining States. 
He may pay his hands now a little more than he 
did in the days of slavcry, but taking into consid- 
eration the numerous expenses he was subject to 
at that day, he thought his labor cost him: no 
more now thanit did then. In reply to a question 
by Judge Kinkead, Mr. Oldham said that in his 
Opinion, the laborers now in our midst and young 
men and boys of our State, constituted our main 
dependence, the source to which we must look for 
the supply of labor we need. He believed it was 
in the power of our peuple by judicious action, to 
procure all the laborers required to conduct our 
agricultural operations. 

Mr. P. H. Thompson said that he had experi- 
enced no difficulty whatever in procuring reliable 
industrious laborers. He pays men ¢12 a month 
and women without children $6 or $7 per month, 
and thinks they cannot support themselves on 
less. He tells them when he engages them, that 





they must work faithfully, without being watched, 
and obey orders; treating them fairly and paying 
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them living wages. They seem to be content, work 
faithfully and fill all their contracts; he furnishes 
them quarters on his place and has not suffered 
from dishonesty; his water-melon patch was ex- 
posed and accessible to all, but he gave his hands 
what they needed for their own use, and he does 
not know thatanything was stolen. The greater por- 
tion of his farm he has put out on shares, furnishing 
implements, stock and teed for stock, and receives 
two-thirds of the crops as his share. He thinks 
that labor is cheaper now than it was during slavy- 
ery—that is, it cost more formerly to work atarm, 
to support the negro and keep the sick and ineffec- 
tive hands tban it now does to hire the labor. He 
has been troubled occasionally to procure female 
servants, Owing to their disposition to congregate 
in the cities. In this, however, he has not experi- 
enced the difficulty that others complain of. Give 
them enough to live on, and let them understand 
that they must work as faithfully when by them- 
selves as when the employer is present. He thinks 
that they prefer the farmer to give the farm his 
personal supervision and to direct them himself. 

Mr. M. T. Scott was equally as fortunate as Mr. 
Thompson, and can get all the effective labor he 
wants, paying hands $15 to $18 per month, board- 
ing them also, and when engaged by the day, 
giving $1 to $1.25, and also their dinner. Negroes 
now-a-days are more slippery than they once were, 
and they are fur the most part too much inclined 
to“pick up little things,”’—potatoes, coal, &c. They 
do not regard this as stealing, when they take it to 
eat or to use in their families. He has never. had 
a hand to violate his contract; they are nm ade to 
understand that their siiuation is contingent on 
their good behavior. 


In such expressions, however, the Club is 
by no means unanimous. Others represent 
the colored freedmen as unreliable and thiev- 
ish, and insist that the legislature of the State 
should adopt some means to remedy the evils 
of which farmers complain. 


We will close this article with some most 
encouraging and hopeful utterances of the edi- 
tor of that excellent journal above-men- 
tioned—the Farmers’ Home Journal—and in 
doing so we take the liberty of printing them 
as our own sentiments :— 

‘Farming must be profitable in Kentucky 
or the number anxious to engage in it would 
be much smaller than it is, and our lands 
would not command the high price they always 
bring when they are offered. Farms sell for 
from $60 to $125 per acre, but $75 would, 
perhaps, be regarded as a fair average. Then 
everything that is raised, whether it be grain, 
live stock, or any other product, sells readily 
and at remunerative prices. The lands yield 
as largely as those in any other section, and 
horses, cattle and other animals cannot be 
more advantageous!y fed in any State. Home 
markets are always open, and dealers here are 
anxious to pay the highest rates, but if distant 
markets are preferred they can be easily 
reached. 





‘‘Just now the disorganization of our labor 
system renders farming more laborious and 
hazardous than it has ever been before, but 
even at this time it yields as fair a percentage 
as many other occupations, and despite the 
serious aggravating evils of which farmers 
justly complain, some of them have stated pub- 
licly that they are doing as well as they did 
when slavery existed. Energy, continued ap- 
plication, industry and-thrift will work out 
profitable results now as well as they ever did. 

“The passions and prejudices born during 
the fearful internecine struggle have been per- 
mitted to estrange the people of a common 
country too long. Let us strive to be forbear- 
ing, considerate and generous, and thus, 
while encouraging the nobler feelings of our 
nature, let us, whénever opportunity offers, 
work together to repair the ravages of the 
past. We are one people, and the prosperity 
of Georgia will be felt by its quickening influ- 
ence in Kentucky and New York. When 
farmers, miners, manufacturers and machin- 
ists develop the vast resources of the South, 
its augmented wealth and power will benefit 
every other section. For a long time now the 
Southern people have been manfully strug- 
gling against accumulating misfortunes that 
woulu have utterly prostrated any other nation, 
but patient, industrious and enterprising, they 
have calmly waited their time, and now, soon 
they ‘trust, they will be gladdened by the 
dawn of a more glorious prosperity than 
that which went down before the tide of war. 

‘The people of the South are now in a far 
better condition than they have been at any 
time since the commencement of the late dis- 
astrous struggle. The gratifying evidences 
of this improved condition will soon be mani- 
fest, in the quickening of business of all kinds, 
the removal of the sad traces of war and 
neglect, and the indications of enterprise and 
activity everywhere. In New Orleans, it is 
stated, that the people there confidently ex- 
pect to do the largest business for many years. 
Already buyers from the South and South- 
west are in the New York market making lib- 
eral purchases, to the extent of double the 
amount of last year.” 





—Fruit lands in the vicinity of St. Joseph and 
Benton Harbor, Mich., are sold at from three to 
five hundred dollars per acre, and some have been 
held as high as $1000. 
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For the New England Farmer, 
BRAINS IN FARMING.---No. 3. 


Mr. Epiror:—Perhaps you and some of 
your readers will think that Uncle John is in 
danger of running brains into the ground. 
If so, I would just say, that there is no dan- 
ger at allon that score. Indeed, that is the 
very thing I have been trying to do on my 
own farm, and in these articles. 

I don’t know whether Bradley’s Superphos- 

hate pays or not, neyer having tried it; but 
do know that the superphosphate of brains 
pays bountifully. I have tried it on my twen- 
ty-acre farm, and the result has been, that I 
have doubled my crops, Could I get enough 
of this fertilizer, I could make farming a mag- 
nificent success. 

But the trouble is, I am short, and this is an 
article not to be had in this market. 

I have been looking round among our Ver- 
mont farmers some, to see what indications I 
could find of the practical use of brains in 
agricultural operations, and I discover some 
singular contrasts. 

Inthe town of Richmond, in this county, there 
isa dairy farmer, E. D. Mason, Esq., who 
ow#s a fine farm on the Winooki River. He 
milks from seventy-five to one hundred cows. 
His milking yard is so located that all the 
wash therefrom runs down on to a hundred 
acre meadow, and enriches several acres to 
the highest degree. These are sowed to man- 
golds, carrots, and Western corn, which 
afford an immense amount of feed for his 
cows. 

In another town is a fine farm,—I will not 
mention the owner's name,—with nice build- 
ings ; soilof the first rate quality, but the crops 
indicating that not one-fourth of its capabilities 
were developed. Passing along, on the look- 
out for indications that brains were used by 
this farmer, in the management of his farm, 
judge of my surprise, when I came in sight of 
bis milking yards, in which I counted some 
thirty cows, to find it located on descending 
ground, where all the wash ran into a slough- 
hole by the road-side, and frem thence into a 
small stream near by. Surely, thought I, 
brains must be at a discount with this farmer. 


One of my neighbors has taken up Mr. 
Beecher’s method of killing Canada thistles ; 
that is, to cultivate them as a crop, and en- 
deavor to make money out of them. He has 
a splendid crop. They show no signs of giv- 
ing in, notwithstanding Mr. B.’s prediction 
that the rust would strike them, woras would 

naw them, bugs would bite them, &c., &. 

y neighbor tells me that I may inform you 
that he will soon be ready to supply the trade 
with seed for another season, at a very rea- 
sonable price. So that all farmers who wish 
to cultivate this magnificent posy, can be ac- 
commodated. 


In one of my communications to the Far- 
mer, I spoke of the wasteful practice of 





stacking hay, which prevails through all this 
section. I have been expecting some of my 
neighbors would be down on me, with the ex- 
clamation :—‘‘Physician, heal thyself,” or, 
*O, consistency, thou art a jewel!” for I 
have been under the necessity of stacking some 
of my hay, this season. The fact is, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that the application of brains to my land 
causes my crops to increase in undue propor- 
tion to the size of my barn, and if I keep my 
place, I sha'l have to apply a few brains in 
that direction. F 

It is a matter of no little surprise to me 
that these Vermont farmers, who are so sharp 
to discover a dollar whenever one turns up, 
cannot, or do not, notice the inconsistencies 
of some writers for the agricultural papers. 
They seem to take the thir g very cooly, as if 
it were a mere matter of course. More anon. 


Uncie Joun. 
Charlotte, Chittenden Co., Vt., Oct. 5, 1869. _ 





PREPARING FLOCKS FOR WINTER. 


SeLection. — The time has arrived for 
*‘drafting”’ flocks of sheep—i. e., picking out 
those which it is not desirable to winter—where 
that process has not been already performed. 
The best time to do this was at shearing, when 
every fleece could be properly examined, but 
it is indispensable now. Under the present 
circumstances the selection should be rigorous, 
especially in flocks kept on the high-priced 
lands. Take out those old enough to be 
broken mouthed, the weakly young, every one 
known to be a poor breeder, every one de- 
fective in form, fleece or constitution. With 
fine wool at forty cents-a pound, it will not 

ay to winter such sheep on the good lands of 
New York, Ohio, &c. It is better to sell 
them at the price of their pelts than to keep 
them. 


Couritinc.—Let no very old Merino ewes, 
and none younger than three, have lambs next 
spring. ‘The stock rams should be as care- 
fully selected as ever; for improvement is all 
the profit that can now be made on sheep in 
the old sheep growing regions of the Union. 
It costs no more to keep a good sheep than a 
poor one; the former produces more now, 
and it will be greatly more valuable when fine 
wool husbandry revives. (That it will revive, 
if the present wool and woolen tariff stands, 
we anticipate as confidently as we do that men 
will continue to wear woolen clothing.) It is 
a good time now again to commence treating 
stock rams more rationally than they have been 
treated for the last few years. Instead of 
enormously high keep, an enormous amount 
of work and close confinement, let us give 
them moderate keep, moderate work and their 
liberty. 

Let us give our breeding ewes, too, such 
feed as will keep them hearty, plump and 
strong, but not fat, as a butcher would un- 
derstand the word; and let us not only give 
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them liberty but require them, by some means 
or other, to take daily exercise, after they are 
brought into winter quarters. We do not en- 
tertain a shadow of doubt that the weakness 
of lambs at birth, their want of constitution, 
and many of their modern diseases, are in a 
great measure due to the pampering and close 
confinement of their sires and dams, the for- 
mer during coupling and other portions of the 
season, the latter more especially during preg- 
nancy. And we have just as little doubt that 
if the same causes are kept in operation from 
generation to generation, the stock so treated 
will gradually become permanently depreci- 
ated in the health and hardiness natural to the 
Merino race. 

Winter Frep.—While we strenuously pro- 
test, as we always have done, against pamper- 
ing, we recommend no high feeder to rush 
precipitately into the opposite extreme. As 
we have already said, keep the sheep plump 
and strong. But to accomplish this, sheep 
that have been habitually pampered require 
more and better feed than those which have 
been unused to high keeping. Two Arabs 
accustomed to the short fa.e of their deserts 
would subsist on an amount of nutriment on 
which a previously w<ll fed Englishman would 
starve. Sheep, in like manner, become accom- 
modated to circumstances; and the kind and 
even the amount of nutriment they demand is 
to a considerable extent regulated by habit. 

We have seen healthy and thriving flocks of 
Merinos which were kept every winter on 
straw of all the kinds furnished on the farm, 
and a very moderate amount of grain. Shee 
that have had a full supply of good hay with 
a liberal supply of grain, or grain and roots, 
would dwindle and run down on hay alone, or 
on straw with an equal amount of grain. 

Fine, early cut and greenly cured hay, 
ought, so far as sustenance is concerned, to 
support any flock of growa-up Merinos with- 
out any addition of grain or roots; though it 
would be better, so far as health is concerned, 
to exchange a portion of it for a nutritive 
equivalent in some kind of green feed, espe- 
cially in the case of breeding ewes. The 
amount of such hay that a sheep will eat up 
clean we regard as the normal and most pro- 
fitable measure of nutriment to supply it with 
when kept for breeding and growing wool. 
But it does not necessarily follow that it can 
be most profitably kept on this food exclusively. 

Keepina SHEEP IN SHOW CoNnDITION.— 
This includes pampering usually, and hous- 
ing from rain and snow in all cases. The ob- 
ject of the latter is well understood. It pre- 
serves the yolk in the wool, thus vastly in- 
creasing its ‘‘unwashed” weight; and it gives 
the dark exterior color to the sheep so highly 
prized by the two extremes—fancy breeders 
and greenhorns. It is of no utility to the 
wool. It probably does notincrease its quan- 
tity or quality—at least to any sensible ex- 
ten*. It is of no benefit to the sheep. If 








kept up year after year, it must necessarily 
render them less capable of withstanding those 
exposures which all sheep must incur in the 
ordinary mode ef treatment, and which ought 
to be innocuous to them. We desire to speak 
with all kindness on this head, for we know 
that a large proportion of the best breeder:, 
and of the best men engaged in breeding 
sheep, countenance the practice. We know, 
moreover, that it is no more artificial and in- 
jurious than various fitting processes a 
to other kinds of stock by breeders of charac- 
ter. Being known and avowed, itis no fraud. 
But what really sound and sensible reason can 
be given for it, and for incurring the trouble 
and expense of it, (no small items,) unless it 
is to enable one breeder to get the advantage 
of another who does not fit his sheep but who 
sells as good or better stock in every respect P 
—Dr. Randall, in Rural New Yorker. 





THE WAY TO BLANKET HORSES. 


But few persons comparatively understand 
how to apply a blanket to a horse to prevent 
him from contracting a cold. We frequently 
see the blanket folded double across the 
rump and part of the animal’s back, leaving 
those parts of the body which need protection 
entirely exposed to the cold. 

Those parts of the body of a horse which 
surround the lungs require the benefit of a 
blanket, in preference to the flanks and rump. 
When we are exposed to a current of cold 
air, to guard against any injury from contract- 
ing cold, we shield our shoulders, neck, chest 
and back. If these parts be protected, the 
lower part of the body will endure a degree of 
cold far more intense, without any injury to 
the body, than if the lungs were not kept 
warm with suitable covering. The same thing 
holds good in the protection of horses. The 
blanket should cover the neck, withers and 
shoulders, and brought around the breast and 
buttoned or buckled together as closely as a 
man buttons his overcoat when about to face 
a driving storm. Let the lungs of a horse be 
well protected with a heavy blanket and he 
will seldom contract a cold, even if the hind- 
most parts of his body are not covered. Many 
of our best teamsters protect the breasts of 
their horse. by a piece of cloth about to feet 
square, hanging down from the lower end of 
the collar. ‘This is an excellent practice in 
cold weather, as the most important part of 
the animal is constantly sheltered from the 
cold wind, especially when travelling toward 
a strong curren‘. The forward end of horse 
blankets should be made as closely around the 
breast of a horse as our garments fit our bo- 
dics. Most horses take cold as readily as 
men, if not blanketed while standing, after 
exercising sufficiently to produce perspiration. 
So long as the horse is kept in motion, there 
is little danger of his suffering from cold; but 
allow him to stand for a few minutes, without 
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a blanket to protect his shoulders and lungs, 
end he will get cold sooner than men.—Zz- 
change. 





WHY THE PLACE WENT DOWN. 


I was riding past a large farm a few days 
since in a pablic conveyance, when a man re- 
marked, as he looked out, ‘‘This place seems 
to take to red sorrel the best of anything. I 
should rather have it in red clover.” 

Then followed some conversation between 
him and the driver with regard to the owner 
of the property. Once he was offered eight 
thousand dollars for it; now it would not 
bring half the money. The fences were all 
broken down, the boards of the barn were 
swinging in the wind, the old plows and 
wagons stood about unsheltered in the neg- 
lected barn-yard, and the house just opposite 
was in keeping with all the rest. 

‘The old man’s sons mostly hang around 
the old place, but don’t seem to do much 
towards keeping it up. They are a lazy lot. 
All three of ’em are at home now living off 
their father. How they live with their fami- 
lies I can’t see. They never have anything to 
sell off their place.” 

One could readily believe that, when he 
took a survey of the broad fields, which 
should have been covered with waving grain, 
but which instead were red withsorrel. ‘There 
sat the lazy young men looking out on the 

assers by, as if they had no other business in 
ife. The old farmer smoked his pipe and 
saw his valuable place going to wreck and 
ruin, with the coolest indifference. The wo- 
men of such a household were well deserving 
of pity, for on them fell the principal burden 
of making bricks without straw. In sucha 
**sleepy hollow’? atmo-phere, the most ener- 
getic would feel a lethargy creep over the 
spirits, «ff-ctually checking all advancement. 

Would you like to know the secret of such 
thrifuessness? It was a whiskey barrel in the 
cellar. 





Sates or Stocxk.—John Dimon, Esq., of Pom- 
fret, Conn, has sold to Henry C. Bowen, of the 
New York Independent, the thoroughbred Ayrshire 
cow “Lida,” No. 547, American Herd Book. 

Mr. Wm. Birnie, Springfield, Mass., has sold to 
H. L. Stewart, Middle Haddam, Coun., as we learn 
from the Country Gentleman, the two-year-old 
Ayrshire heifers Nellie (662,) Susie (789,) and 
Hattie (430.) 

Mr. D. B. Fearing, Newport, R.I., has sold to 
H. G. Paik, Long Island, his imported Jersey bull 
Earl Jersey ; to L. P. Morton, heifer Blueberry, for 
$350; and to another buyer his cow Fanny. 

The Toronto Globe says that.of about sixty 
Leicester and Cotswold sheep offered at public 
sate nearly all were sold at $46 to $14 for ‘rams; 
$40 to $10 for ram lambs; Cotswold ewes at $35 
to $18 per pair; young Short-horn bulls, $100, and 
$95; heifers at $80, 61, and 51. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—Texas has more than 3,000,000 head of cattle, 
and can export, annually, 1,000,000 beeves. 

—The average home productivun of wheat in 
England for the three past years is stated at 12,- 
278,666, and the importation at 8,413,312 quarters. 

—The farm in Yorktown, Va., upon which Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered his forces and signed the 
articles of capitulation, was recently sold for $8000. 


—Twenty years ago Pennsylvania was the larg- 
est wheat-producing State in the Union—now it is 
about the twelfth on the list. _ 

—A lot of Mestiza wool, of the clip of 1865 and 
1866, was recently sold in New York at a reported 
loss of over 200,000, in the way of interest, insur- 
ance, commission, storage, difference in prices, &c. 


—Mr. Charlies Downing says that there is a rasp- 
berry in cultivation, which is being grown under 
the following different names: “McCormick, Mia- 
mi, Large Miami, Collinsville Miami, Superior 
Miami, and Mammoth Cluster.” 


—Mast is unusually abundant in Mississippi this 
season. In Big Black Bottom, beech mast, acorns 
and hickory-nuts are very plentiful, and farmers 
will be able to fatten their pork with a small 
amount of corn. 


—Good butter sells quick in Champaign Co., 
Iil., for 50, and ordinary at 35 to 40 cents per pound, 
probably at retail; and even at these prices its 
production is believed to be less profitable than 
raising and fattening cattle and sheep. 


—J. H. Flickinger, of Santa Clara Valley, Cal., 
raised 200 tons of beets last year, which averaged 
twenty-five beets to the ton. There were many of 
them that exceeded one hundred pounds to the 
beet. 

—A correspondent of the Southern Cultivator 
adduces many facts in support of the theory that 
rustis a disease 23 permanently fixed in some va- 
rieties of wheat, as the consumption is in some 
families. He classes the Tappahannock with the 
diseased varieties. 

—The following is recommended by the South- 
ern Cultivator as an excellent salve for wounds or 
or galls on horses and mules: Take one gill of 
tarpentine and one-half pound of tallow; melt 
the tallow and pour the turpentine with the tallow 
while hot; rub the animal’s shoulder with it while 
it is warm, with a woolen rag, three times a day 
until it is cured. 


—A correspondent of the Davenport, Ill., Gazette, 
put two hundred measured bushels of corn in a 
crib in November, 1868, which were recently mar- 
keted. The corn was keptin a well protected crib, 
and was in excellent condition when sold. It was 
found to have shrunk forty-eight bushels, equal to 
twenty-four per cent. discount from the original 
amount. There was no unusual exposure to rats, 
bad weather, &c.; the corn was first quality, and 
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he thinks the experiment was in all respects a fair 
test of the profit and loss of holding over. 


—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman re- 
marks that not within the memory of the oldest 
farmer have hills and plains been covered with 
such a sod as now. The long spring and fall rains 
of last year established the sod, notwithstanding 
the drought that intervened, and the present moist 
season, has given it the finishing touches. He ad- 
vises farmers to take advantage of this fertility 
from the air by fall ploughing. 


—To encourage wheat growing at home, and in 
the most profitable way, Mr. B. F. Griffin, of Her- 
nando, Miss., says, in the Southern Cultivator, 
that the ordinary yield, by ordinary cultivation, 
in his county, is from three to seven bushels per 
acre, without manure. By deeper ploughing, bet- 
ter cultivation, and some manuring,—in one case 
at the rate of 100 bushels of cotton secd per acre, 
—crops were raised this season, within his knowl- 
edge, of 18, 20, 27, 29, and 31 bushels per acre. 

—Mr. B. F. Cutter, of Pelham, N. H., has given 
us some curious observations in regard to crickets. 
His theory is that the singing of the “merry 
cricket” is governed very largely by the tempera- 
ture of the weather, and that the change of one 
degree even, makes a corresponding change in its 
music. According to his experiments when the 
temperature is at 74° the cricket gives 154 “notes” 
in a minute; at 72°—145; at 70°—134; at 67°— 
120; at 63°—100; at 48°—10. 

—The Vermont papers notice, recently, crops 
of 116 heaping bushel baskets of sound corn 
husked from a little over one acre of Gen. Blair's 
farm in Jay; J. Ervin Crane, Bridgewater, 3000 
pounds of honey; Hon. H. S. Tallman, of Greens- 
boro’, measured up 132 bushels of wheat from four 
acres; George Kent, Calais, has harvested 250 
bushels of Garnet Chili potatoes from three-fourths 
of an acre; J. L. Page, West Charleston, has 
raised 5000 bushels of the same variety, at the 
rate of 400 bushels per acre. 


—A correspondent of the Gardener’s Monthly 
says that in the vicinity of Philadelphia, the Early 
Goodrich was very inferior last year, being pasty 
and almost unmarketable. This year it is much 
better. He planted Early Goodrich, Jackson 
White and Mercers, April 9th. The Goodrich 
ripened first; Jacksons second, and Mercer third; 
producing, as named, 33, 24 and 3} bushels to an 
equal number of hills. In regard to quality the 
preference is given to the Goodrich this year, 
while last year they were inferior to either. 





Tue CanapA THISTLE.—A correspondent of the 
Rural World who has recently visited England, 
was surprised to find this pest so common there 
that these who handled the grain had to wear 
sheepskin gloves. He says the Canada thistle is 
the great bug-bear of English grain fields; it has 
existed there from time immemorial, and seems 





likely to do so for all time to come. He says, “if 
English farmers, with their abundance of labor; 
with their skilful rotation of crops; their wheat 
fallows and their roots; the high culture of their 
land, that has been under the plough perhaps for 
ages—if they cannot eradicate this accursed this- 
tle, I think it needs no stronger argument to urge 
upon American, and especially upon Western far- 
mers the necessity of grappling with this intruder, 
and never to let it gain a foothold on our soil, if 
possible to prevent it.” 





Smut, CHEss AND CockLEe.—Mr. S. B. Britt, 
Georgetown, Tenn., gives in the Southern Cultiva- 
tor the particulars of an experiment by which he 
thinks he has discovered a preventive of al! three 
of these pests. His seed wheat was badly adul- 
terated with chess and cockle, and was also 
smutty. Not having patience to hand-pick his 
seed for thirty acres he concluded to run his chance 
with the cheat and the cockle; but to prevent smut 
he thought he would try a steep of one pound of 
blue vitriol in water enough for six bushels of seed. 
After steeping one mess about thirty-six hours, he 
found the cockle seed “rotten,” and was satisfied 
it could not grow, and this led him to hope the 
steep might prove injurious to the cheat. His an- 
ticipations were verified at harvest, as not a sprig 
of either cockle or chess was seen in his wheat thus 
treated. 





An OLD-FASHIONED FarMeER. — The style of 
farming to which New England is largely in- 
debted for her prosperity,—a prosperity which has 
long been an enigma to the planters of the South, 
—is well illustrated by the following sketch fur- 
nished by a correspondent of the Maine Farmer:— 


Col. Francis Hill, of Exeter, Me., a man now 
about 80 years old, took up wild Jand and com- 
menced farming about 60 years ago. He lives on 
the same farm to-day, and in that time has never 
bought a pound of flour or meal of any kind, a 
kernel of corn or grain, a potato or apple, a pound 
of butter or cheese, of pork, beef or mutton, or 
any other nameable thing which farmers in Maine 
ordinarily produce from their farms. He has one 
of the best farms in his town, and works it yet 
himself; and was seen to-day guiding the plough 
and turning as straight and handsome a furrow as 
any young man in the land couid do. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





WOOL AND LAMB RAISING. 


In an article of mine published in the FARMER 
of August 21, mention is made of the great num- 
ber of tine wooled sheep feeding inthe tields of Ver- 
mont farms. In my journey through Vermont to 
the State Fair, it appeared to me that there were 
not in sight of the railroad as many tens now, as 
there were hundreds of sheep last November. 

I infer therefore that a very large proportion of 
the fine wool sheep of Vermont have been disposed 
of and large flocks reduced to suitable dimensions 
for raising wool in connection with market lambs. 
A glance at the Brighton market reports shows 
that the flocks have so far been reduced that the 
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sales are reported at one to two cents a pound | 
higher than they were one year since, with the 
prospect that in one year more they will be two 
cents a nd higher now. 

One thing I think is clear to every discerning 
mind, and that is, that our supply of fine wool 
will hereafter be grown at the th and West in 

t measure. At the present prices of beef, pork, 
and the prospective prices of mutton, there is no 
business in which the farmers of New England 
can engage which promises more remunerative 

rices than the raising of wool and market lambs. 

‘he Chicago wool market report shows a falling 
off of 600,000 pounds of wool in one month from 
the coriesponding month of last year. it does not 
therefore require a ye nor the son of a 
ee to show that the prices of wool must soon 

igher, especially if we take into account the 
fact shown by reliable agricultural reports, that, 
in nearly all of the western and southern States the 
losses of sheep from grub, scab, foot-rot and other 
diseases, mostly arising from want of protection 
and want of care, are diminished flocks from ten 
to thirty-three per cent. The parts of flocks still 
remaining in the New England States are now in 
a condition to realize more clear money from rais- 
ing wool and market lambs than they have heen 
for many years past. Farmers who are wise 
enough to breed only to good strong thorougbred 
bucks wiil see their account in it. 

The Merinos, if well fed and housed in win- 
ter, so as to be at all times in really good condi- 
tion, are good nurses, and when bred to full- 
blooded Cotswold bucks will sometimes produce 
lambs that will outgrow the full-bloods. Indeed I 
have sometimes knuwn them to weigh more than a 
hundred pounds at seven months old, and sell for 
eight cents a pound live weight. Add to this the 
fleece, at say two dollars, which it will bring when 
the sheep is kept well enough to make the lamb 
weigh a hundred, and we have an income of ten 
dollars a year for the keep and care of a sheep. 
For rearing market lambs, there is probably no 
sheep better adapted than the first cross of the 
Cotswolds on the Merino; none that will prove 
more prolific and thrifty. T. L. Harr. 

West Cornwall, Conn., Oct., 1869. 





CURING HAY.--FANCY PRICES OF NEW THINGS. 


I cannot well get along without the Farmer, 
notwithstanding some of the writings therein have 
produced in me a diseased state of mind and purse, 
commonly known by the name of restlessness and 
emptiness. Forinstance, the Metcalf half-dried, 
salted-and-limed hay theory affected me badly, as 
it did also my cattle, which probably might | Und 
died, if I had not had a large supply of early-cut, 
nicely-cured, sun-dried hay, which administered 
freely as a medicine, with most encouraging re- 
sults. Good early cut hay is, in my opinion, the 
great panacea for horned cattle and horses; and 
will not kill sheep when given in proper doses. 
No farmer should be without it summer or winter. 
I next came down with the potato fever. It run 
high. Drs. Early Goodrich, Sebec and Rose pre- 
scribed for me until I was salivated. Age and 
constitution saved me, no doubt; for having dis- 
missed my physicians I entirely recovered. 

lam naturaliy somewhat given to experiment- 
ing. I like to read all that I can find time to, of 
what is written upon the subject of agriculture. 
Sull, I do not feel that I am bound to test, by prac- 
tice, all the new-fangled doctrines advanced by 
those whose pecuniary object is as obvious as in 
case of the advertising, puffing and selling Early 





Rose and other potatoes at $3.00 per pound, or 


$180 per bushel; or Norway and other oats at) den 


puffing and blowing for any, or all, the different 
varieties of vegetables, grains and animals, with- 
out a slight sprinkling uf manual labor, tinctured 
with economy, sobriety, and at least a coloring of 
honesty. c. N. 


Marlborough, N. H., Oct. 4, 1869. 





MILESTONES AND GUIDE BOARDS. 


Every day some of us are asked the distance or 
the direction to such and such a place, and of 
course we give the desired information as accu- 
rately as we can. But why needa stranger be put 
to this trouble of stopping every now and then by 
the way, and hailing some man or boy in regard 
to the distance he has got to travel? Milestones, 
that poets tells us of on “the journey of life,” are 
as real as those which the bewildered traveller 
searches for in vain on many of our highways, 
Indeed such guides are so scarce that when one is 
visible, many passers-by wonder what that stone 
stands there for, and some even inquire Who was 
buried there? And what few are to be seen at 
long intervals by the roadside, are mostly old 
relics, partly covered with lichen, and are as illeg- 
ible from age as headstones in an ancient grave- 
yard. In front of my house stands one of these 
venerable specimens, half sank in the earth, but 
serving as a convenient place to stick handbills. 

When traveling by rail, milestones all run to- 
gether, and, besides, the conductor's check ren- 
ders them superfluous, as a table of distances is 
usually found on its back, very convenient for ref- 
erence by passengers as they are whirled from 
point to point. But when we are journeying with 
our own teams, it is a matter of personal conven- 
ience to man and beast to mark each successive 
mile. No wager may be pending‘on the speed 
made, as when fast horses go the round of the 
‘mile track ;” but a considerable amount of per- 
sonal comfort and enjoyment is. How often are 
individuals puzzled in their own native village to 
tell a new comer the distance from this and that 
house to another farther on, or from one district 
to another on the same street; or just how far it 
is to the church and post office? We have an im- 
pression that it is a mile, or some fraction of one, 
from one point to another, and that the main 
street is just about so long; but what visible, tan- 
gible means have we at hand for verifying our im- 
pressions? Even the road surveyor is very apt to 
proceed in this vague way, and take it for granted 
that nobody expects an exact calculation of dis- 
tance. Now regular milestones may not be as es- 
sential to peace and harmony as are bound-stones, 
but if established at regular intervals along our 
highways, they would save a deal of breath and 
uncomfortable suspense. Why not have public 
measures of distance as well as of time? 

Guide boards are tolerably frequent in every 
well regulated neighborhood, but sometimes this 
very fact is the cause of bewilderment. For ex- 
ample, you travel intelligently under their guid- 
ance to a certain fork in the road, where you miss 
the accustomed sign, and are the more contused 
from having thus far depended upon them. You 
wonder why one should be missing now, and your 
only alternative is to ventare ahead, till you over- 
take somebody, or arrive at some house where you 
can obtain the needed information. It may be a 
mile or two; and then, perhaps, your weary horse 
must be turned back on his hard journey, till the 
right road is struck at last. Sometimes the guide- 
post is flanked with as many boards as there are 
points of the compass, and enlightens you cun- 
siderably on the geography of the whole region. 
You proceed with fall assurance till ali of a sud- 
you come to a halt before a naked post, ora 


similar prices. No sir, not I. For Ihave yet to faded dilapidated sign, better off than on. Then 


learn that we farmers can all live and prosper by | 


you wonder why the fathers of the town did not 
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indicate the way here as well as elsewhere. Did 
their fands give out jnst here, or didn't they think 
this “fork ’ worth noticing, or did they take it for 
| er that everybody knew the road as well as 


y 

sme old guide-boards are suffered to remain 
just whcre they were nailed in the days of turn- 
pikes and staging, from capital to capital, just as 
though railroads and tclegraphs were nt ia oper- 
ation. Tuey are pleasant reminders of the guvod 
old times, and call up wany ghosts of d parted 
wa farers aud t ams; but they failto divert the 
ru-bing side of travel back into the old ways. 

‘the editor of Our Dumb Animals pleads for 
move guide-b ards, from recent experience in driv 
ig over roads wih which he was uvacquainted 
in Mas-achbu-etts, New Liampshire, &c. Let me 
add wy humble pica, after a nce nt drive over cer- 
tam strange roads in Cu.necticut. Let me al-o 
hire return banks to sundry men, women and 
chiidrea, who supplied the deticieacy as well as 
they could by michigent answers to a perplexed 
and hewildered stranger's appeais, in the pursuit 
of knowieuge und r atfficulties. W. E. B. 

Longmeadow, Mass , 1869. 





OIL AND COTTON SEED MEAL. 

Can you give me rome information concerning 
the qualities and vziue of oil meal and cotton 
seed meal ?—what kind of stock they are suitable 
a Low fed, value as compared with oun meal, 

There seems to he a strong prejudice among our 
old tarmers against vil meal. They say it injares 
the flavor of butter and mukes the milk unheaithy. 

Oct. 6, 1869. D. 

Remarxks.—In smal! quantities, oil, cotton or 
Indian corn meal are excellent for milch cows or 
working or fattening oxcn. A quartofeither, cach 
day, for an animal, would probably never harm it. 
Butter made frum cows so fed would not, we 
think, be flavored with oil or cotton sced meal. 
We should prifer to have hay cut and the meal 
mixed with it, to feedingthe meal alone. As prices 
range, they indivats that oil meal and cotton seed 
meal are more nutritious than corn meal. They 
probably are so. Mik prodacers want to get all 
the milk they can from thcir cows, and some of 
them fied two, three, or fuur quarts a day of meal 
to each cow. It produces a large flow of milk for 
atime, butis highly i: jurious to the health of the 
cow, producing abortion and shortening tho life ot 
the animal. : 





EARLY ROSE IN NORTHERN VERMONT. 


We admire the straightforward, fearless manner 
in which the FakmEn exposes humbugs, aod 
guards the pubic against crrur and smposition. 
Bat we did tee! just a iittle as if ic was over zeal- 
_ous last spring wuen, in common wi bh all who had 
not proved this variety, ic spuke quite disparag- 
ingly of its qua ity. 

uregurd wv the table quality of the Early Rose 
there is only one opiniun now, in this section. 
Oar best huures offer twice the t ~~ of ordinary 
varieties fur them, but they will be mostly saved 
tur seed. 

Awong the scores of reported crops, we have 
had vnly a single complaint: One man told me 
that bis poucd raised vuly 34 pounds. The ma- 
J rity bave ranged from 80 vo 100 fuld, from smail 
qu iuitties of sed. I nave grown the Rove tus 
sviteon With the Execelsiur, Weetern Chief, Phil- 
trick’s Barly, Biczee’s Prolitic, and vther Lew 





varieties. In productiveness, they are cqualled 
only by the ‘Prolific,’ which exceeds it. Mr. 
Amos Rvb:nson of Swanton, Vc., a gentleman 
of well known veracity, makes the following 
Statement in the St. Albans Messenger :-—‘From 
three Early Rose potatoes, wii h weighed one 
pound, he this year raised 359 pounds, which is 
wituin one pound of sizbushels. Had he notdaga 
few for trial, this one pound would have been more 
than madeup. Thirty-one of the potato: s weighed 
4. pounds 7 ounces. ‘Ine land on which the crop 
was rai-ed had not been mannred this year. 
West Georgia, Vt., Oct. 1, 1869. O.C. Watt. 





NORWAY OTs. 

I have some oats of which I was quite boastful 
when yonr first account of a heavy yicid came, as 
mine had more than twi-e as many grains ina 
hexd as those you descrihnd. But mure recent 
stat:ments have ro complet ly eclip ed mine, that 
I now simply enclose tu you two or three heads, to 
ask whether they are the “Nurway” or not, 

BoarpM in F. STAFFORD. 

South Wallingford, Vt., Oct. 1869. 


Remakks.—On comparison, we think yours are 
the same us those which have been sent by others 
as specimens of the Norway. 


Having read the statements about Norway oats, 
I thought L would see whut I could tind in my 
own field, which I thought could not be beat. First 
{ pulicd up a stool with eight stalks from oneseed, 
producing 1511 graivs. ‘Ihkn L found another 
bunch of 13 stalks and 1762 grains. Afterwards a 
stool of 17 stalks, but have not counted the grains. 
These oats were sown on pasture Jand after two 
crops of potatoes with mo manure. 

Cuas. E. McIntire. 
Lancaster, N. H., Oct., 1869. 


Remanrks.—That must be good Jand. After 
such a cropping, will it produce grass that 
will fatten stock? The failure of our New Eng- 
land pastures is a subject that has been con- 
siderably discussed of late. Please give us your 
views as to the proper management of this im- 
pertant part of our farms. 





FALL CROPS IN NFW HAMPSHIRE. 


One yer ago to-day snow fell to the depth of 
three inches in this town. Now we have grape 
vines, beans, &c., untouched by fro:t, late planted 
fudder corn, vines, &¢., a8 green as in July, and 
Jarge quaniitics of tomatoes as fresh as th vse that 
tirschipened. ‘Ibis is remark ible fr New Hamp- 
shire. After all cur fears our corn crop is good, 
some farmers sav they never had b: tter. 

Concoid, N. H., Oct. 18, 1869. N. P. Rings. 





MUCK, LIME, AND SALT. . 

Can salt or lime be econumically used with 
mo What te the best way of managing a meadow 
once reclaimed and drained, but vy negicct suf- 
fered to revert to water gras-es, hassucks, &c. 
Can it be done wi.hout ploughing ? Pr. 

Remanrks.—Where lime or salt can be procured 
at moderate cost—as they sometimes can in a par- 
tially dameged state—we think they may be eco- 
nomicaily employed. That lime, salt and muck, 
well mingled, will have an excellent ¢tfct upun 
mos: lanas, we have no doubt. 

We sce no other way of rcclaiming a backsliding 
meadow than to treat it as it was treated urigin- 
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ally: drain, plow, plant and hoe the crop thor- 
oughly. If it has not grown up to bushes, perhaps 
draining, ploughing and pulverizing the surface 
may fit it for sowing grass seed. In such case it 
should be dressed with fine manure, which should 
be harrowed in with the seed. 





A CRIPPLED SOLDIER.—POTATO RAISING. 


Being lame and feeble from injuries received 
during my service in the lete war, I wish to ask 
your advice as to what I had best undertake todo. 
Ihave bought ten acres of worn-out land, with 
miserable old buildings, on a road fall of rocks, 
logs and mud-holes, in a neighborhood where 
farms are fast going to pasture, and five miles 
from any store, &c. I have an old orchard, a fair 
meadow, with water in yard. Stock being high, L 
raised ail the calves I could, worked out in the 
summer, battened up the barn, and potatoed my 
young stock through the winter, to find that prices 

ave gone down. 

For two years I planted the Long Red potatoes 
on such miserable plain land that a skunk would 
feel faint to cross it, and with a little plaster but 
no manure got glorious crops. This year I 
thought I would go in for improvement, so bought 
some Sebecs, Early Goodrich and Harrisons, put 
a good shovelful of manure in the hill and—well 
I have bought potatoes and must keep doing so 
the rest of the season! A few of the Long Reds 
were accidentally planted or sprung up from seed 
in the ground or with the manure, and they were 
whoppers! Would like to read an article ad- 
dressed to A ScruBBER oF BusH AND Baier. 

Hillsboro’ Centre, N. H., Oct. 20, 1869. 


Remarks.—Would that it was in our power to 
aid you by advice or otherwise; but as your letter 
clearly sbows that you are “a live man,” notwith- 
standlng all the battering you got in the service, 
we conclude that you understand your circum- 
stances better than we do, and we judge that you 
will be pretty safe if you follow the leading of your 
own best judgment. We have little faith in poor 
land, or “miserable old buildings,” and we mis- 
trust that you have put “the worst side out,” and 
that your ten acres will soon justify a more favor- 
able description. True, stock is lower now than 
when at the highest, but so also are many things 
that you have to buy. Perhaps you will be 
pleased with an article in another column, on po- 
tato raising. We are trying hard to make a paper 
that shall interest the “scrubbers of bush and 
brier,” as well as the cultivators of smooth ficlds 
and rich farms, and most heartily endorse your 
request for articles calculated to interest and bene- 
fit those who, like yourself, are endeavoring to re- 
store the run out soil of New England, even on a 
small scale. Let us hear from you, again. 





LAMBKILL OR LAUREL POISONING. 


I have been informed by Mr. Nathan Corey of 
Washington, N. H , that the white of an egg is a 
sure antidote fur Lambkill poison. It will give 
relief when a sheep is so far gone that it cannot 
cane. If one egg is not sufficient, give it two or 

ree. 


A GOOD HARROW. 


Ayers’ harrow is the best implement to pulverize 
the soil afcer it has been broken or turned by the 





plough or to cover grain, that I nave yetseen. It 
is next to a plough to cover manure. 

Another having taken, without leave, my incog, I 
will subscribe myself Hottis Towne. 





A CURE FOR GAPES IN CHICKENS. 


Double a long stiff horsehair, so as to make a 
bow or small loop inthe middle; hold the chicken 
with its bill open; introduce the loop of the hair 
into the windpipe, and push it down as far as it 
will go, turn it around a few times and draw it 
out. You will probably bring out some small, 
bright red worms, from half an inch to two inches 
long. Repeat the operation until the worms are 
all out and your chicken is cured. Cc. 8. 

Stoughton, Mass., Aug. 26, 1869. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A LITTLE DRAINAGE OPERATION. 
BY JUDGE FRENCH. 


Mr. Brown,—Dear Sir :—I willingly com- 
ply with your request to describe the little 
drainage operations upon my farm in Concord. 
I have both preached and practiced drainin 
land for twenty years and more, and [I sti 
find that farmers are very slow to follow my 
good example. There are several farms close 
by me where the whole cost of draining some 
portions of them would be repaid by the in- 
creased product in two seasons, yet for 
want of faith or knowledge, the owners neglect 
to make the improvement, and year after year 
lose their crops, or work the soil at great dis- 
advantage. 

The Plan of Operations. 


I bought my farm in the spring of 1867. 
It has been under cultivation two hundred 
years and more. The field of which I shall 
speak is the one nearest the house and barn, 
and next the street. In it is a low place, of 
about a half acre, which had always in autumn 
furnished a skating pond for the children. It 
is a basin, filled by heavy rains with surface 
water, with no outlet, and from which the 
water slowly passed off by percolation through 
the soil, leaving it dry in summer, so that it 
has been occasionally ploughed, and sowed to 
grass, producing a fair crop for a year or two, 
and then going back into wild grass and has- 
socks,—the condition in which I found it. In 
the spring of 1867 I ploughed across one side 
of it, and when I planted my fodder corn on 
the 4th of June, it was too wet to plant, and 
I left it untilled through the season. This 

iece we will call the pond-hole. In the same 
field, near my neighbor's line, is a level tract 
of one acre or more, which produced very 
little, upon which the water ponded late in the 
spring, and which had not been ploughed for 
some sixteen years or more. Under this, [ 
found by digging test-holes, that there was a 
soft blue clay at the depth of two or three 
feet. On my neighbor's field was a similar 
tract of one or two acres, at the same level, ad- 
joining mine. He or his ancestors had at- 
tempted some surface drainage, through a 
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bank to the street, but with no permanent ad- 


vantage. ’ 

Having hada careful survey of my farm, in- 
cluding the contour, I found that the best out- 
fall for my drainage would be 750 feet through 
my neighbor’s land, on a brook leading to 
Concord river, and that in the whole distance 
on his and my own land, in all about 1200 
feet, I had but 74 feet fall from my pond-hole. 
Starting the drains at 34 feet deep, I had 
four feet fall, or an average of four inches to 
the 100 feet. Finding by digging a test-hole 
that we came into flowing sand and water at 
the deepest point, I concluded to lay the tiles 
to that point with a descent of three inches to 
100 feet, making the drain 64 feet deep there, 
and give an increased fall beyond, which would 
much increase the capacity of the tiles to car- 
ry water, without increasing the size. The 
greater the fall, the more water the pipe will 

, and as we had 4-inch tiles for the whole 
750 feet, and they would be laid low enough 
to take in water most of the way, this was an 
important consideration. 


The Process. 


We begin to lay tiles at the upper end of a 
drain, because if we begin at the lower end 
there is danger of their filling with the deposits 
from the muddy water which flows through 
them. Butto do this, we usually open the drain 
the whole length, otherwise the water cannotrun 
off. Knowing that if we did so, the banks 
would cave in and stop our work, I adopted a 
different course. We first opened the 750 
foot drain to the depth of about three feet, 
which was as deep as we felt safe against their 
falling in. Then at the upper end on our 
boundary line, we dug and stoned up a well 
about five feet deep and three feet in 
diameter, the water rising in it to within a 
foot of the natural surface. Then we opened 
our drain to its full depth for three or four 
rods, and while one man with a bucket dipped 
up the water into a trough, which carried it 
forward into the partially opened ditch, we 
laid our 4-inch tiles in place, putting a strip of 
tarred paper over the upper part of the joint, 
and partly filling the ditch as we proceeded. 

When we reached the greatest depth, which 
was 64 feet, our troubles were many, and we 
had a bard fight for some days. Although Oc- 
tober was as dry as any part of the season of 
1868, we had a foot or more of water in our 
drain whenever we ceased to throw it out, and 
the sand seemed as fluid as the water. We 
put in plank curbing with braces to sustain the 
upper part of the bank, and tried various expe- 
dients to keep the sand from running in at the 
bottom. We finally discovered that by thrust: 
ing down wide shingles, edge to edge, on 
each side at the bottom of the drain, we could 
get three or four tiles at a time into position. 
The banks, however, caved in occasionally 
by cartloads, stopping our whole work, so that 
on our worst day, with hve men, we got in but 
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three tiles! That was a bitter cold day with 
a snow storm, the 17th of October, We re- 
solved, however, to fight it out on that line, 
if it took all winter. In three days more we 
got threugh the worst, and opened the lower 
end so that the water ran off of itself, and on 
the 22d we laid the last tile in the main ditch. 

The cost of that drain was as follows: 750 
4-inch tiles and freight $51.75 ; copper screens 
for outlets, tarred paper and lumber $3 90. 
Labor, excavating, filling, fixing well and out- 
let, fifty days, $75.00, making in all $130.05, of 
which my neighbor contribued one-half. 

Thus far Thad gained only an outlet for my 
drains, as the main drain was all on my neigh- 
bor’s land. 

Then we opened a drain from the well 
to the pond-hole, going, at the deepest, about 
44 feet, in very soft clayey subsoil, Through 
the pond-hole and well up into the sloping 
sides of it, we laid drains with 2-inch tiles, 
fifty feet apart, from 24 to four feet deep, as 
the surface varied, and connected them with 
the drain leading to the well, which was laid 
with 38-inch tiles. We also laid other 2-inch 
drains near the division line, and completed 
the whole by November 16. 

The well is covered with a platform, which 
opens so that we may see what is going on! 
Three drains pour into it, and the main drain 
flows out, and after a heavy rain it is a pretty 
sight to see. 

The ends of the tiles in the well are covered 
with copper netting, to keep out frogs and 
mice, and anything that might obstruct. Some- 
times the main runs full and the water rises 
two or three feet above it, but only for a few 
hours. Such an opening is well worth having; 
in a system of drainage, to catch any silt that 
may come from the drains above, to enable us 
to inspect our work, and to show doubtful 
neighbors what a lively time the water is hav- 
ing underground, when all is so dry and quiet 
above. 


The Result. 


The pond hole which had been ploughed and 
seeded to grass in a dry time in August last 
year, bore this year the heaviest crop of herds- 
grass on the farm, and a good second crop, 
and is now covered with a good growth of 
clover. The spot which was too wet to plant 
with fodder corn last year, ia June, was set 
with asparagus the past spring, and is dry 
enough for any crop. The flat portion near 
the division line and well, where water gener- 
ally stood all the spring, was ploughed on the 
7th and 8th of May from ten to twelve inches 
deep with four horses and a Michigan double- 
plough, and with ordinary manuring has pro- 
duced good crops of carrots, Swe:les, Man- 
golds and a. The Mangolds on half 
an acre yield at the rate of twenty tons to the 
acre, and the carrots and Swedes not yet har- 
vested are as good in proportion, which is sat- 
isfactory for such crops ona heavy sod turned so 
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deep at cne operation. I think the two acres 
affected by the drainage near the line will 
eet the best market garden land on the 

‘arm. It is now, in the middle of October, 
after heavy rains, fit to plough at any hour. 
The wet places which were before obstacles in 
the way of regular work in my most conven- 
ient field, may be worked with the rest and no 
‘longer deform the landscape. 

My neighbor has not yet ploughed his field, 
but is well satisfied with what is done. Possi- 
bly, baving seen his land afloat every spring 
and fall of his life, be would not have had 
the faith to plant it with root crops till he had 
watched mine over the fence one season. 

I am satisfied that in no way whatever could 
I have expended the same amount upon my 
farm so profitably as in this operation. 

Concord, Mass., Oct. 20, 1869. 





WINTERING BEES. 


This subject was discussed at a late meeting 
of the Michigan Bee-keepers’ Association 
das. M. Marvin of St. Charles, Illinois, as re- 
ported in the Prairie Farmer, said, I keep 
from 200 to 500 hives every winter, and for 
the past twenty years have kept them in cel- 
lars made dry and warm. I would not advise 
bee-keepers to keep their little friends ovt of 
doors, subject to the storms and winds. I 
prepare the hives by equalizing their honey, 
and leaving the slats open in the honey-board. 
The hives are placed in rows around the cellar ; 
two, three, and sometimes four tiers deep. If 
there is plenty of room, I would place the 
lower tier of hives about two feet above the 
bottom of the repository. 

Cellars having sandy and gravelly founda- 
tions would generally be dry and suitable pla- 
ces. Attention should be paid to the temper- 
ature, to keep it as near as possible between 
85° and 45°. If below 35° they will be too 
cold, and if above 45° they will be so warm 
as to get uneasy and leave the hives. 

The President made it a rule to weigh his 
hives and if any fell short of the proper 


amount, he supplied them with combs of honey | 


from those having too much. In answer to a 
question; the President said he wanted the 
combs, bees and honey to weigh not less than 
thirty-five pounds. Twenty-five pounds of 
honey would winter a hive of bees safely. 





Mr. C. I. Balch, of Kalamazoo. bas a large 
house cellar dug out of a bed of sand ard 
gravel, The sides are laid up in stone of all 
shapes and sizes, and left rough. There is 
no floor, simply a loose gravel bottom. In 
one corner is a large cistern, the top being 
about a foot from the floor of the room above, 
and is left entirely cpen. The water being 
thus exposed, purifies the atmosphere. both 
summer and winter, and keeps the tempera- 
ture uniform. From ten to fifty hives are put 
into this cellar every winter. None have been 
lost till last winter. A few young swarms 
were then lost, which was mainly owing to bad 
honey. 





HOW TO UNHITCH A TEAM. 


There is always aright way to do every- 
thing, and the right way to unhitch a team is 
that which is quickest and safest. We have 
ofien noticed farm boys, and not only farm 
boys but men, disconnect a team from a wagon 
a very unsafe manner, something as fol- 
ows :— 


The driver springs from the wagon, goes to 
the sides of the horses, puts up the lines, un- 
buckles them at the bits, lets down the neck- 
yoke, unhitches the tugs and leads the horses 
away disconnected. 

Now this mode is very common, and very 
risky. Let us notice why. In the first place, 
as soon as the lines are put up you have lost 
your means of control, as soon as the pole is 
down your rorses are in peril. Supposinz 
they should take fright, which is common to the 
most quiet animals, the result of a team run- 
ning with only the tugs hitched can be imag- 
ined. We have cases in mind where horses 
have sped away with maddened fury in exactly 
this condition, the pole ploughing the ground, 
and at every plunge of the frenzied animals, 
the wagon striking their heels, frightening them 
to perfect desperation. 

Now the right way, or a good way at least, 
is to keep the lines in hands or where they can 
be reached until the tugs are acl unhitched, 
then your team is free from the wagon unless 
a stationary neck-yoke is used, next go di- 
rectly in front of the horses and let down the 
neck-yoke, and after this separate them as con- 
venient.—Ohio Farmer. 
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